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A VALUABLE BOOK 


The Education the 
Negro Prior to 1861 


The History of the Education of the Colored People of the 
United States from the Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War 


BY 
‘ CARTER GODWIN WOODSON, Ph. D. 


(HARVARD) 


460 pp. $2.00; by mail $2.65 


“This book is neither a controversial treatise on Negro education nor a study 
of recent problems. Dr. Woodson has given us something new. He has by scientific 
treatment amassed numerous facts to show the persistent strivings of antebellum 
Negroes anxious to be enlightened. What they scotmaitined | is all but marvelous.” 


The author aims to tg the student of history in touch with the great movements 
which effected the uplift of the Negroes, ‘and to determine the causes which finally 
reduced many of them to heathenism. 


The titles of the cha “ Introduction,” “ with Educa- 
tion as a Right of Man,’ “Actual Education,” “ Better ginnings,”’ “Educating the 
Urban Negro,” “The Reaction, ” “ Religion ‘without Letters,” “ Spite of 

position,” “Educating Negroes Transplanted to Free Soil, " “Higher Education,” 
‘Education at Public Expense.” the are found a 


ocational Training, 
bibliography and 


me of valuable uments. The volume contains also 
a helpful index. 


OPINIONS 


seems clear to me that you ima og eta tna contribution to the subject and I know 

shall prodt it.”"—Frederick J. Turner, Professor of History, Harvard 

“IT thought at first it would be out of my line, but on turning {i ges, I discovered that it may 
well hold the attention of everybody interest in t yt people. You write easily 
and flexibly and have Real nar compiled ye material in the true spirit of scholarship. I con- 
gtatulate you sincerely.” — Schevill, fessor of History in the University 

“It seems to me au u have taken a field of which little has been known developed in 

lege uaintance with the au History 
pay of Chicago. 

pou ta tine ond perform this work.”— 


“Itis the story of the effort on the part of certain agencies to educate the Negro. It is above 
all the story of the strivings of the Negro himself under tremendous difficulties and opposition, to learn 
‘ oo to a week, ee Apart from the fund of information on the subject which 


to know more, e 

he book, as a whole, is ga © iewinntion he recent development of education among the 

colored people The W Washington Star 


THIS BOOK MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, Northwest Washington, 2. C. 


Buy the Eleven Volumes of the 
Journal of Negro History 
| in Bound Form 


Volume I contains more than 250 pages of dissertations entitled : 

The Negroes of Cincinnati prior to 1861, by Carrer G. Woopson. 

The Story of Maria Louise Moore and Fannie M. Richards, by 
W. B. Hartarove. 

7~ Passing Tradition and the African Civilization, by Monror N. 

ORK. 

The Mind of the African Negro as reflected by his Proverbs, by 
A. O. Starrorp. 

The Historic Background of the Negro Physician, by Ketuy Mmuer. 

The Negro Soldier in the American Revolution, by W. B. Harrarove. 

Freedom and Slavery in Appalachian America, by Carter G. Woop- 
SON. 

Antar, the Arabian Negro Warrior, Poet and Hero, by A. O. Star- 
FORD. 

Colored Freemen as Slave Owners in Virginia, by Joun H. Russe. 

The Fugitives of the Pearl, by Joan H. PAYNTER. 

Lorenzo Dow, by BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 

The Attitude of the Free Negro toward African Colonization, by 
L. R. MEHLINGER. 

People of Color in Louisiana, Part I, by Atice DunBAR-NELSON. 

The Work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among 
the Negroes of the Colonies, by C, E. Pmrre. 

The Defeat of the Secessionists in Kentucky in 1861, by Wmu1am T. 
McKinney. 

The Negroes of Guatemala during the Seventeenth Century, by J. 
Kunst. 

It contains also more than 200 pages of the following series of documents: 
What the Negro was thinking during the Eighteenth Century. 
Letters showing the Rise and Progress of the early Negro Churches 

of Georgia and the West Indies. 
Eighteenth Century Slaves as advertised by their Masters. 
Transplanting Free Negroes to Ohio. 
The Proceedings of a typical Colonization Convention. 
Travelers’ Impressions of American Slavery from 1750 to 1800. 
Some Letters of Richard Allen and Absalom Jones. 
Volume II contains 292 pages of dissertations entitled : 
The African Slave Trade, by JERomME Down. 
The Negro in the Field of Invention, by Henry E. BakEr. 
Anthony Benezet, by Carter G. Woopson. 
People of Color in Louisiana, Part II, by Auice DunBAR-NELSON. 

: The Evolution of the Slave Status in American Democracy, by J. M. 

. John Woolman’s Efforts in behalf of Freedom, by G. D. Housron. 

The Tarikh Es-Soudan, by A. O. Starrorp. 
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From a Jamaica Portfolio—Francis Williams, by T. H. MacDrn.- 
MOTT. 

The Formation of the American Colonization Society, by H. N. 
SHERWOOD. 

The History of the High School for Negroes in Washington, by 
Mary CHuRCcH TERRELL. 

Our New Possessions—The Danish West Indies, by Lema Amos 
PENDLETON. 

Some Historical Errors of James Ford Rhodes, by Jonn R. Lynou. 

The Struggle of Haiti and Liberia for Recognition, by CHaruzs H. 
WESLEY. 

Three Negro Poets: Horton, Mrs. Harper and Whitman, by Ben- 
JAMIN BRAWLEY. 

Catholics and the Negro, by JoHN ButscH. 

Notes on the Nomoli of Sherbroland, by Waursr L. Epwin. 

= African Origin of the Grecian Civilization, by Gzoraz WELLS 

ARKER. 


It contains also about 100 pages of documents of the following series: 


Letters of Anthony Benezet. 

Observations on the Negroes of Louisiana. 

The Conditions against which Anthony Benezet inveighed. 

—_ Laws, Narratives and Comments bearing on the Danish West 

es. 

Petition for Compensation for the Loss of Slaves by Emancipation in 
the Danish West Indies. 

Letters of George Washington bearing on the Negro. 

The Will of Robert Pleasants, 

Proceedings of a Reconstruction Meeting at Mobile, Alabama. 


Volume III contains about 288 pages of dissertations entitled : 


The Story of Josiah Henson, by W. B. Hartarove. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning and the Negro, by BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 

Palmares, the Negro Numantia, by CHarues E. CHAPMAN. 

Slavery in California, by Denman L. BEAsiey. 

Benjamin Banneker, the Negro Mathematician and Astronomer, by 
Henry E. Baker. 

George Liele and Andrew Bryan, Pioneer Negro Baptist Preachers, 
by Joun W. Davis. 

Fifty Years of Howard University, Part I, by D. 0. W. Houmes. 

Fifty Years of Howard University, Part II, by D. O. W. Houmes. 

— about the Historical Errors of James F. Rhodes, by Joun R. 

YNCH. 

Slavery in Kentucky, by Ivan E. McDovatg. 

The Beginnings of the Miscegenation of the Whites and Blacks, by 
Carter G. Woopson. 

Gerrit Smith’s Efforts in behalf of the Negroes in New York, by 
Zita Dyson. 

The Buxton Settlement in Canada, by Frep Lanpon. 


It contains also about 135 pages of documents of the following series: 


California Freedom Papers. 

Thomas Jefferson’s Thoughts on the Negro. 

Letters of Governor Edward Coles bearing on the Struggle of Free- 
dom and Slavery in Illinois. 
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What the Framers of the Federal Constitution thought of the Negro. 


Volume IV contains 260 pages of dissertations entitled : 

Primitives Law and the Negro, by Routanp G. UsHEr. 

Lincoln’s Plan for Colonizing the Emancipated Negroes, by CHARLES 
H. WESLEY. 

Lemuel Haynes, by W. H. Morss. 

The Anti-Slavery Society of Canada, by Frep Lanpon. 

The Conflict and Fusion of Cultures with Special Reference to the 
Negro, by R. E. Park. 

™ ee of Royal Adventurers trading into Africa, by Gzoras 

. ZOoK. 

The Employment of Negroes as Soldiers in the Confederate Army, 
by H. WESLEY. 

The Legal Status of Free Negroes and Slaves in Tennessee, by Wit- 
Luoyp ImEs. 

Negro Life and History in the Schools, by Carter G. Woopson. 

Abbé Grégoire’s Sketch of Angelo Solimann, by F. Harrison Hovau. 

Labor Conditions in Jamaica Prior to 1917, by E. Erneirep Brown. 

The Life of Charles B. Ray, by Monnoz N. Work. 

The Slave in Upper Canada, by Renwick 


In the volume appear also 222 pages of documents designated as: 
Benjamin Franklin and Freedom. 
The Proceedings of a Migration Convention and Congressional Ac- 
tion respecting the Exodus of 1870. 
Letters of Negro Migrants of 1916-1918. 
Notes on Slavery in Canada. 


Volume V contains 322 pages of dissertations entitled : 

The Negro in Education, by Loretta FuNKE. 

The Negro Migration to Canada after 1850, by Frep Lanpon. 

Richard Hill, by Frank CunpaALu. 

The Relations of Negroes and Indians in Massachusetts, by Carter 
G. Woopson. 

The Development of the Negro Public School System in Missouri, by 
Henry 8S. 

— Education in Negro Colleges and Universities, by Dav 

. Sms. 

The Aftermath of Nat Turner’s Insurrection, by Joun W. Crom- 
WELL. 

Slavery in Canada, by Renwick 

Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Great Britain 
bearing on the Return of Negro Slaves, 1783-1828, by Arnett G. 


Y. 
The Negro in Politics, by Norman P. ANDREWS. 
Henry Bibb, a Colonizer, by Frep Lanvon. 
Myrtilla Miner, by G. Wormer. 


It contains also 93 pages of documents of the following series: 
An Act concerning the Indians of Massachusetts. 
Some Negro Members of Reconstruction Conventions and Legisia- 
tures and of Congress, compiled by Monroe N. Work. 
John G. Thompson, the Original Carpet-bagger. 
Additional information and corrections in Reconstruction Records. 
(Continued on next page) 


Speech of William H. Gray in the Arkansas Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 1868. 

A letter addressed to the City Council of Washington, in 1833. 

A Prince William County, Virginia, Court Record of 1756. 

Letters on Reconstruction. 

Volume VI contains 361 pages of the following current articles: 

Fifty Years of Negro Citizenship as qualified by the United States 
Supreme Court, by Carter G. Woopson. 

Remy Ollier, a Mauritian Journalist and Patriot, by CHaruzs H. 
WESLEY. 

A Negro Colonization Project in Mexico, 1895, by J. Frep Rirry. 

The Economic Condition of the Negroes of New York Prior to 1861, 
by Arnett G. Linpsay. 

Making West Virginia a Free State, by A. A. Taytor. 

Canadian Negroes and the John Brown Raid, by Frep Lanpon. 

= Negro and the Spanish Pioneers in the New World, by J. Frep 

IPPY. 

The Material Culture of Ancient Nigeria, by Wmi1am Lzo Hans- 
BERRY. 

The Negro in South Africa, by Davm A. Lang, Jr. 

The Baptism of Slaves in Prince Edward Island, by Wiuuiam R. 
RIDDELL. 

The Negro Migration of 1916-1918, by Henperson H. Dona .p. 

Volume VI contains also 144 pages of the following documents: 

James Madison’s Attitude toward the Negro. 

Advice given Negroes a Century ago. 

The Appeal of the American Convention of Abolition Societies to 
Anti-slavery Groups. 

Reports of the American Convention of Abolition Societies on 
Negroes and on Slavery, their Appeals to Congress, and their 
Addresses to the Citizens of the United States. 

Volume VII contains 315 pages of the following current articles: 

Slave Society on the Southern Plantation, by Frances L. Hunrss. 

The Evolution of the Negro Baptist Church, by Water H. Brooks. 

Early Negro Education in West Virginia, by Carter G. Woopson. 

First Negro Churches in the District of Columbia, by Joun W. 
CROMWELL. 

Negro Congressmen a Generation After, by ALRUTHEUS A. TAYLOR. 

The Priority of the Silver Bluff Church and its Promoters, by 
Water H. Brooks. 

The Negroes in Mauritius, by A. F. Foxerr. 

The Anderson Fugitive Case, by Frep LANnpon. 

A Negro Senator, by G. Davin Houston. 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Plan, by Harry S. BuackisTon. 

The Journal of Isaaco, by L. N. Ferre.. 

Brazilian and United States Slavery compared, by Herssrt B. 
ALEXANDER. 

The Origins of Abolition in Santo Domingo, by Grorcz W. Brown. 

Canadian Negroes and the Rebellion of 1837, by Frep Lanpon. 

Lott Cary, the Colonizing Missionary, by Mies Marx FisHer. 


Volume VII contains also 84 pages of the following documents: 
The Experience of a Georgia Peon—My Escape from Bondage. 
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Extracts and Letters collected by R. E. Park and Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

Extracts from Newspapers showing the Disorders of Reconstruction, 
collected by R. E. Park. 

Materials from the Scrapbook of W. A. Hayne, collected by M. N. 
Work. 

Letters, Addresses, and the like throwing Light on the Career of 
Lott Cary. 
Volume VIII contains 360 pages of the following current articles: 
The Educational Efforts of the Freedman’s Bureau and Freedman’s 
Aid Societies in South Carolina, 1862-1872, by L. P. Jackson. 
The Religion of the American Negro Slave: His Attitude toward 
Life and Death, by G. R. Witson. 

Prudence Crandall, by G. SmirH WorMLEY. 

The Teaching of Negro History, by J. W. Bet. 

Negro Biography, by W. L. Jones. 

Haiti and the United States, by Gzoraz W. Brown. 

Paul Cuffee, by H. N. SHERWwoop. 

Negro Servitude in the United States, by T. R. Davis. 

Three Elements of African Culture, by Gorpon B. Hancock. 

Methodism and the Negro in the United States, by J. C. Harrza. 

Notes on the Slave in Nouvelle France, by Wmu1am RENWICK 
RIDDELL. 

Abram Hannibal, the Favorite of Peter the Great, by ALBERT Parry. 

Movement of the Negroes from the East to the Gulf States from 1830 
to 1850, by AtrurHEUS A. TAYLOR. 

Negroes in Domestic Service in the United States, by Exizaneru 
Ross Haynes. 

Volume VIII contains also 60 pages of the following documents: 
Extracts from Newspapers and Magazines. 

Anna Murray-Douglass—My Mother as I Recall Her, by Rosrerra 
SPRAGUE. 

Frederick Douglass in Ireland. 

The Will of Paul Cuffe. 

Banishment of the Free People of Color from Cincinnati. 

First Protest against Slavery in the United States. 

A Negro Pioneer in the West. 

Concerning the Origin of Wilberforce. 

Documents and Comments on Benefit of Clergy as applied to Slaves, 
by Wiuu1am K, Boyp. 
Volume IX contains 381 pages of the following current articles: 
Elizabethan Seamen and the African Slave Trade, by L. P. Jackson. 
The Fugitive Slave Law of 1793 and its Antecedents, by C. W. 
A. Davi. 

Further Notes on the Slave in Canada, by Wmu1am RENWICK 
RMDELL. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
by M. W. Ovinaton. 

The Urban League Movement, by L. HotuiInaswortH Woop. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association among Negroes, by J. E. 
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Feeding Slaves, by R. H. Tayxor. 
“— Negro in South Carolina during the Reconstruction, by A. A, 
'AYLOR. 


Volume IX also contains 128 pages of the following documents: 
How I hid a Union Spy, by Hannrpat ARMSTRONG. 
Free Negro Owners of Slaves in the United States in 1830. 
Dispatches of Spanish Officials bearing on the Free Negro Settle- 
ment of Gracia Real de Santa Teresa de Mose, Florida, collected, 
by A. Wricur. 
Absentee Ownership of Slaves in the United States in 1830. 


Volume X contains 313 pages of dissertations entitled : 

Amherstburg, Terminus of the Underground Railroad, by Frep 
LANDON. 

A Carpet-Bagger in South Carolina, by Louis F. Post. 

The Leclere Instructions, by Cart Lupwie LoKKE. 

Liberia after the World War, by Freperick Srar. 

The Origin of Hampton Institute, by L. P. Jackson. 

The Negro Policy of Christopher Codrington, by C. S. S. Hianam. 

Le Code Noir, by Wmu1am Renwick 

The Kidnapping of Dr. Rufus Bratton, by Frep Lanpon. 

Aphra Behn’s Oroonoko, by Epwin D. JoHNsoN. 

Ten Years of Collecting and Publishing the Records of the Negro, 
by C. G. Woopson. 

ae Abolition of the Brazilian Slave Trade, by JANE ELizaBeTH 

AMS. 
The Bustill Family, by ANNz 


It contains also the following valuable documents : 
Letters of Negroes addressed to the American Colonization Society. 
Letters of Negroes to Antislavery Workers and Agencies. 


Volume XI contains 527 pages of dissertations entitled: 
What the Negro Church has done, by R. A. CartTEr. 
The Contribution of the Negro to the Religious Life of America, 
by L. W. Kyzzs. 
The Domestic Slave Trade in the District of Columbia, by WILLIAM 
T. LAPRADE. 
Some Plans for Colonizing Liberated Slaves in Hispanic America, 
by N. AnpRew N. CLevEN. 
The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia, by A. A. Taytor. 
Rural Economic Progress of the Negro in Virginia, by James S. 
RUSSELL. 
The Federal Government and the Negro Soldier, 1861-1865, by 
Frep A. SHANNON. 
Slavery on the British West India Plantations in the Eighteenth 
Century, by Frank WeEsLEY PITMAN. 
This volume contains also 125 pages of the following documents: 
An Account of the Negro Rebellion on St. Croix, Danish West 
Indies, 1759, by WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD. 
Letters of Negroes largely personal and private, by the Eprror. 


Subscribers who preserve their single numbers in good condition may obtain any one of these 
volumes by returning the corresponding numbers with $1.00. This means that the subscriber 
receives full credit for the subscription fee of $4.00 in making this exchange. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


The fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, was one of a strug- 
gle but nevertheless a period of achievement. The interest 
in the work has grown, the support of it has become more 
widespread, and the income has increased. Because of the 
urgent demands for investigation in inviting fields and the 
effort of the Association to respond thereto, however, the 
organization still needs more support to meet these emer- 
gencies. To carry forward its entire program, the Asso- 
ciation should have an income of at least $50,000 a year. 
This fact is further evidenced by the receipts and disburse- 
ments set forth in the following statement of the Secretary- 
Treasurer :* 


CompLeTe FinanciaL STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1926, tro June 30, 


1927 
Receipts Disbursements 
Research Fund .............. $ 7,600.00 Research and printing ...... $13,811.74 
5,689.84 Printing and stationery .... 1,931.66 
Interest on Reserve ......... 168.68 Stenographic service ........ 958. 
BUDBCTIDUIONS 1,981.67 875.00 
Membership fees ............ 1,278.52 2,916.66 
5,502.79 Sundry expenditures ........ 3,978.07 
238.15 
INCOME 1,470.66 
Total Receipts .......... $23,930.31 Total Disbursements .... $24,471.46 
Balance on hand for Research Balance on hand, June 30, 
1,846.36 1927, appropriated for print- 
Balance on hand, General Ex- ing and research .......... 1,493.14 
pense Fund, July 1, 1926... 276.14 Balance on hand, General Ex- 
: pense Fund, June 30, 1927. 88.21 
Grand Total. $26,052.81 $26,052.81 


Respectfully submitted, 
S. W. RuTHERrorD, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


1 The Secretary-Treasurer and his assistant are bonded and the books are 
annually audited by a certified public accountant. 
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INcOME 


For some time the Association has been working through 
a special committee to secure an endowment fund. No 
campaign has been instituted to raise this fund, but the 
committee has made some personal contacts in the effort 
to bring before philanthropists of this country the special 
needs of the Association. Several persons have expressed 
interest in the effort and have encouraged the committee to 
believe that in some way it can be done. Two persons, 
moreover, have promised to make the Association the chief 
beneficiary in their wills. 

In the effort to raise the $20,000 required by the Asso- 
ciation to publish Negro pictures, plays, pageantry, and 
juvenile literature, bearing on the achievements of the race, 
the Association has been more successful. Each State was 
assigned a definite quota and friends in each were asked to 
take the lead in raising these allotments. A few white per- 
sons have made small contributions, but the appeal was 
directed primarily to the Negroes themselves. Eighty-five 
per cent of the $6,445.25 so far raised has come from the 
Negroes. The largest contributions were obtained from 
the District of Columbia, Florida, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. These States have contributed their 
entire quotas. Considerable sums have come also from 
New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia where 
handsome contributions have been given, although the full 
quotas have not been raised. 

In spite of the fact that the whole amount is not yet on 
hand, the Association has gone forward with its part of the 
program. It has produced the pictures of most of the out- 
standing Negroes in the history of the race in various sizes 
suitable for the school, the library, or the home. The As- 
sociation has also engaged the services of authors to write 
a book of African myths, a collection of stories on the 
Negro in America, a child’s history of the Negro, and a 
book of plays visualizing the life and history of the race. 
The Association has in preparation also a syllabus of select 
discussions of African art and a similar work on African 
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Anthropology. These books will be published within the 
coming year. Whatever income accrues from the sale of 
them will be used to supply some other needs in populariz- 
ing the story of the Negro. 


REsEARCH 


During the past year, the Association has not devoted 
much time to the research into the free Negro prior to the 
Civil War. It has been fortunate, however, in publishing 
under the title A Side-Light on Anglo-American Relations, 
1839-1858, The Tappan Papers, collected by Dr. Frank J. 
Klingberg, Professor of History at the University of Cali- 
fornia of Los Angeles, and Dr. Annie H. Abel-Henderson, 
author of Indian Consolidation and Slaveholding Indians 
and some time Professor of History at Smith College. 
These papers are chiefly letters from Lewis Tappan, Cor- 
responding Secretary of the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society to the Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. It was among the archives of the 
latter that these papers were discovered by Dr. Abel-Hen- 
derson. It was while she was engaged in the prosecution 
of further researches as to slaveholding among the Indians 
that she found these letters buried among the regular files 
of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society 
which is the present representative of the society with 
which Lewis Tappan corresponded. Of the historical 
value of the Tappan Papers there can be no doubt. 

Professor J. H. Johnston of Virginia Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute has continued his researches into the race 
admixture of Negroes and Indians. During tke year he 
has been able to give only part of his time to the work, 
inasmuch as he is occupied with teaching. During the sum- 
mer vacations, however, he has found it possible to prose- 
cute this study extensively in the library of the Department 
of Indian Affairs in Washington and the archives of the 
capitol at Richmond, Virginia. The study has been most 
illuminating in that it has thrown light on correlated fields 
and led to the discovery of valuable facts which will be use- 
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ful in the development of other phases of Negro life and 
history. Professor Johnston believes that he will be able 
to bring his study to a close within the next year. 

In the study of the social and economic condition of the 
Negroes, the Association has had three investigators at 
work. I. R. Marshall has been treating the development 
of the Negro in occupations since the Civil War. The aim 
here has been to start with the freedmen just after eman- 
cipation to determine whether or not they have increased 
or decreased in the various occupations and to account for 
whatever changes may have taken place in the respective 
pursuits. This study has been somewhat delayed by other 
duties of the investigator, but the progress already made 
offers assurance that it can be profitably worked out. 

Another important effort in this field is that of Dr. C. H. 
Wesley, head of the Department of History at Howard 
University. He has recently published an informing book 
entitled Negro Labor in the United States. He is con- 
tinuing his investigation as an inquiry into the Negro and 
industrialism. His aim is to write a definitive history of 
this aspect of the development of the race since the Civil 
War. His first effort will be restricted to the readjustment 
of the Negro in the industrial world during the first decade 
of freedom. ‘No accurate estimate can be made as to when 
this task will be completed. 

C. G. Woodson has been making a study of the Negro 
rural school development since the Civil War. The author 
has dealt with the backwardness characteristic of the rural 
life in the South, the unfortunate predicament which pre- 
cluded the possibility of the light from without, the rise of 
industrial education, the popularization of the idea among 
the peasantry, the interest of Booker T. Washington in the 
rural school, and the philanthropy of Julius Rosenwald. 
This study has been completed and is now under considera- 
tion for publication. 

The Association has had the assistance of other workers. 
With the cooperation of the American Folklore Society, it 
has had Miss Zora Neale Hurston collecting Negro folklore 
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in Florida. She has also made a study of the Mose Settle- 
ment of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries estab- 
lished for Negroes by the Spaniards not far from St. 
Augustine, Florida. She is now making a similar study of 
Plateau or the Negro settlement just outside of Mobile 
which sprang from landing there in 1859 the last cargo of 
slaves brought from Africa to the United States. These 
Negroes were from the Gold Coast and remained there in 
practical isolation for years after emancipation. One of 
those brought over is still living and the descendants of 
others are there to tell the story. 

In Europe, two workers have been active. Miss Irene 
Wright, who undertakes commissions for the Association 
in the Archives of the Indies in Seville, Spain, has not 
found much material of value this year, but she is still on 
the alert. Miss Ruth A. Fisher, permanently employed to 
work in the British Museum and the Public Record Office in 
London, has been extracting valuable documents taken 
from the letters, diaries, and reports of the seamen who 
first touched Africa in the beginning of the slave-trade dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The aim here 
is to find the facts to present in documentary form this 
early history of the Negro and to construct an anthro- 
pological picture of the natives in that continent before it 
was contaminated by the Western slave trade. 


THE JouRNAL oF Necro History 


The subscription list of The Journal of Negro History 
has shown a normal increase. The largest stimulus in this 
direction has come from persons who are primarily in- 
terested in presenting the story of the Negro to the world. 
A number of these, as shown by the last report, have con- 
tinued to subscribe and to pay the fees of those schools 
and agencies which are not so fortunately circumstanced as 
to carry such items in their annual budget. These persons, 
however, receive the magazine as members rather than as 
subscribers. Connection with the Association, therefore, 
has tended to become a subscribing membership. 
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A few persons thus becoming interested in the magazine, 
as of previous years, have connected themselves with the 
Association as life-time subscribers or life members. 
Among those who have recently done this are Mr. William 
T. Ferguson and Mr. Jesse H. Mitchell, both of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Mr. William G. Pearson of Durham, North Caro- 
lina, and Dr. T. H. B. Walker of Jacksonville, Florida. 
Eight other persons are meeting the requirements for life 
membership by paying the $75.00 fee in annual installments 
of $25.00. Further interest in this particular effort has 
been shown by the secret societies and fraternities, a num- 
ber of which are now making annual appropriations to the 
support of the Association. They usually request that in 
return for this contribution the organization be listed as a 
life member. 

Necro History WEEK 


Although Negro History Week, celebrated the second 
week of February, has been observed only twice, it has al- 
ready impressed the public to the extent that it can be re- 
garded now as an observance of as much import as the 
celebration of some of the national holidays. The procla- 
mation for this observance was warmly received and the 
suggestions for the celebration carefully carried out in 
even remote parts of the United States where Negroes con- 
stitute a considerable portion of the population. In other 
parts among liberal-minded white persons interested in 
promoting the whole truth, the celebration was also ob- 
served to invite attention to this neglected aspect of our 
history. 

One of the most encouraging features of the celebration 
has been not only the wide extent to which it has been ob- 
served, but the cooperation which has come from practi- 
cally all elements in the communities where the thought has 
been properly presented. In parts of the South where 
there has not been very much attention given to the Negro, 
the whites have been favorably impressed. They concede 
that in the education of Negroes some attention must be 
given to their own past in order that the race may have 
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proper aspirations. They realize how difficult it is to in- 
spire the Negro youth by teaching altogether the achieve- 
ments of peoples who have distinguished themselves largely 
in the very fields from which Negroes are excluded. School 
authorities, then, have tended to permit Negro teachers to 
hang on their walls the pictures of the outstanding men of 
their race and to place on their shelves a number of books 
which present the aspirations and ideals of their own group. 

One of the many reasons for this success is that the As- 
sociation has convinced most of the thinking public that this 
celebration, like its other efforts, tends not to promote 
propaganda, but to counteract it by popularizing the truth. 
It is not interested so much in Negro History as it is in 
history influenced by the Negro; for what the world needs 
is not a history of selected races or nations but the history 
of the world void of national bias, race hate, and religious 
prejudice. There has been, therefore, no tendency to 
eulogize the Negro nor to abuse his enemies. The aim has 
been to emphasize important facts in the belief that facts 
properly set forth will speak for themselves. 


EpucaTIONAL WoRK 


The educational work of the Association has also been 
successful. The Director and others associated with him 
have delivered lectures at various points in the country 
wherever it has been possible to engraft upon the public 
mind some idea as to what the Negro race has thought and 
felt and attempted and accomplished. For such lectures 
there has been a much larger demand than the staff of the 
Association has been able to supply. With a view to doing 
the greatest good for the greatest number, the Association 
has accepted invitations to lecture only at strategic points. 
It is earnestly hoped that the income of the Association 
will be sufficient to supply all of these needs. 

The various clubs engaged in the study of the Negro, as 
reported last year, have tended to specialize in Negro His- 
tory. They have found that the mere topical discussion 
of matters which are largely current does not result in use- 
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ful information. Some of these clubs, therefore, have be- 
gun to meet oftener and to do more actual study of the past 
of the people of color to understand the forces at work 
among the Negroes today. This, of course, has meant the 
dissemination of much more information as to what the 
Negro has achieved in Africa and America. It has re- 
sulted, too, in a keener appreciation of the Negro in the 
modern world. 

This tendency, however, does not apply to the interracial 
and college clubs cooperating with the Association. It is 
still found profitable for such persons to meet periodically 
merely for the discussion of special topics of concern to 
those who, having the opportunity for actual study in his- 
tory and sociology in the class room, need to treat only ex- 
ceptional topics. Interest in such clubs, too, has been kept 
up by the fact that students, college professors, and citizens 
of both races thus meet from time to time. While their 
program may not be so intensive, they are most fortunate 
in this opportunity to promote interracial understanding 
by acquainting friends with the status and achievements of 
the Negro. The very life of the constituents of these clubs 
is such that they will continue as they are and it will be 
fortunate that this method of attack will be followed, for 
they thereby make a contribution that cannot be expected 
of the other sort of study club. 


BRANCHES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Because of the increasing interest in the work of the 
Association, the Director has responded to the request to 
organize branches which may supersede or include some 
of the clubs for the study of Negro life and history. These 
branches have been organized according to the exigencies 
of the hour. In a State where there are very few urban 
centers of Negro population, it has been decided to organ- 
ize one branch to embody the interests of the Association 
in the whole State. In the large cities of the country where 
the Negroes may be found in considerable numbers, it has 
been deemed advisable to organize one branch at each of 
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such centers. A branch is subject to the supervision and 
direction of the Association. It is permitted to work out 
plans peculiar to its local needs, but whatever it does must 
be in keeping with the constitution of the Association. 

There are four purposes in establishing these local 
branches. Briefly told, these purposes are: To save such 
records of the Negro as old newspapers, books out of print, 
receipts, manumission papers, deeds, wills, and the like, 
bearing on the past of the Negro; to undertake actual re- 
search into the local history of persons who have achieved 
something worth while as pioneers in business, professional 
men, teachers, and ministers; to promote the actual study 
of the Negro in a club or class proceeding according to a - 
definite outline and under the supervision of the Director 
of the Association; and to secure the cooperation of a num- 
ber of persons who will learn to tell intelligently to chil- 
dren in schools and churches interesting stories of dis- 
tinguished Negroes who have achieved things worth while. 
The local branches may not want to undertake all of these 
things at once, but they will be concerned with one or more 
of them. 

The idea has been well received. Wherever the program 
has been properly presented persons have taken kindly to 
the thought and have given their cooperation in working 
out these plans accordingly. The successful branches so 
far organized are found at Petersburg, Virginia; Kansas 
City and St. Louis, Missouri; Lexington, Kentucky; Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Toledo, Ohio, and Washington, D. C. 
Plans have already been worked out for the organization 
of other branches in Louisville, Kentucky; in Cincinnati 
and Columbus, Ohio; in New York City; in Detroit, Mich- 
igan; in Des Moines, Iowa; in Baltimore, Maryland; and 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Tue Historica CoLLECTION 


The Association library has been fortunate in a number 
of valuable accessions. Some important volumes have 
been purchased. A few valuable works have been given to 
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the Association by persons who appreciate its effort to 
place such treatises at the disposal of those who by research 
may disseminate valuable information in the interest of the 
Negro. The increasing collection of manuscripts now com- 
ing into the possession of the Association deserves atten- 
tion here as the most valuable materials now being collected. 
These consist not only of letters written by Negroes them- 
selves a century or a half a century ago, but important let- 
ters written by white men in setting forth certain trans- 
actions or thoughts bearing upon the race. 

As a result of establishing this useful library, the As- 
sociation has found it necessary to provide facilities for 
students desiring to extend their researches in the use of 
these books. In a separate room in the building at the 
headquarters of the Association, therefore, there has been 
set aside quarters where in the midst of these books and 
manuscripts persons may have the opportunity to prose- 
cute certain aspects of Negro History which they cannot 
easily develop in other libraries of the country. The As- 
sociation, then, is now rendering a service not only to stu- 
dents in and near Washington, but to those who may come 
from afar for that direction and help which are hereby af- 
forded. One of the objectives of the Association is to add 
considerably to this collection and thus make it the most 
useful library on the Negro found in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Carter G. Woopson 
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RACIAL CONFLICT IN AFRICA 


One wonders at times whether Master John Hawkins 
pacing the old high poop of his caravel ‘‘ Jesus of Lubeck,’’ 
and looking down into the well deck of West African 
natives, had any uneasy premonition of the gigantic dif- 
ficulties he was creating for posterity. I think it may 
safely be said that the master mariner’s mind was quite 
at ease, for the West Indian planters were glad of im- 
ported labor. English merchants, including Hawkins, 
profited, Christians congratulated themselves that the 
heathen were being enlightened; so all parties were satis- 
fied with the exception of the Negroes whose opinion was 
not asked. 

Our own national troubles, magnified by their proximity, 
are sometimes apt to leave the impression that they are 
the only ones in the world, but the truth is that an urgent 
problem like that of adjusting the relationship of white and 
black populations in the United States is only part of a 
broader conundrum. Under such titles as ‘‘ Yellow Peril’’ 
and ‘‘Color Conflict’’ the public have been introduced to 
questions of racial segregation and miscegenation. Min- 
isters of religion, psychologists, explorers, commercial men, 
and politicians have written and wrangled, and the reading 
public have been invited to believe a great variety of state- 
ments. Intelligence tests are supposed to have shown the 
comparative natural abilities of various races, white, yel- 
low, red and black; by natural ability is meant innate in- 
telligence quite apart from education and instruction. 
When the reader is congratulating himself that at last some 
scientific evidence is forthcoming respecting relative edu- 
cability, an antagonist of the psychologists writes to show 
the impossibility of devising an intelligence test which may 
justly be applied to grade the mental capacities of peoples 
who for ages have had vastly different social and physical 
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environments. Some commercial men frankly regard black 
labor as a convenience, providentially provided for ex- 
ploitation by the whites, while religious and ethical opinion 
varies between a statement that ‘‘All men are equal’’ and 
a suggestion that every man has ‘‘a right to chastise his 
own nigger.’’ 

The politician has the gravest task of all, for his opin- 
ions have to survive the test of legislation which proves or 
disproves theories; he is no arm chair philosopher, but the 
man who pilots the machine while others remain safely on 
earth to discuss theories of mechanics. 

Legislative effort cannot be effective unless it realizes at 
the outset that the race problem in America is one scene in 
a worldwide drama, the closing acts of which no man can 
now predict. Mohammedanism has claimed a large por- 
tion of Africa, India, and the Eastern Archipelago in such 
a way as to introduce a linkage of black and yellow peoples 
by religious bonds; though such bonds are weakened, as in 
Christianity, by the presence of opposed sects and frater- 
nities. China is in the throes of conflict, due in part to 
racial enmity between northern and southern states, Rus- 
sian Communistic interference, European and Japanese 
greed, also the Student Movement, whereby well-educated 
Chinese make appeal to ignorant and fanatical followers 
for greater nationalism and unity. Australia grapples 
with the problem of imported labor and immigration, es- 
pecially from China and Japan, while Africa, especially in 
the South, has a problem which in several respects is 
analogous to that of the United States. 

The broader our view, the more thorough the compara- 
tive study, the wider our historical vision and background, 
the more likely we are to make a sane, just and enduring 
solution of our national and domestic problems. 

The African Negroes, probably indigenous, but not uni- 
versally admitted to be so, have, like other peoples, had a 
long and troublesome history. Various invaders belonging 
to Semitic and Hamitic races, exemplified by Arabs and 
Somalis, entering eastern Africa have pressed the Negro 
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across the continent along the north of the Congo forests, 
right away to Senegal in the extreme west. At an early 
date in the pre-history of Africa, Bushmen and Hottentots 
were pushed south, but owing to racial conflict, admixture 
of types, and oppression by Dutch and English, there are 
very few survivors of pure blood at the present day. 

What must be the confusion of Negro thought in Africa 
today? Mohammedan influence has penetrated deeply; 
English, French, Belgians, Germans, Italians, Portuguese 
and Dutch have scrambled for possession. Each nation, 
having secured a share after much growling, has settled 
down to gnaw its own bone. Various religious bodies with 
creeds as diverse as Roman Catholicism, Anglican Church, 
half a dozen Non-conformist bodies, and Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, have worked to enlighten the native mind, and 
each religious body is able to report great blessings and 
spiritual success when demanding further funds from the 
parish meeting at home. England has taught several hun- 
dred thousand children to sing ‘‘God Save the King,’’ while 
Germany positively excelled in imparting to natives of the 
Kamerun a knowledge of German history and language. 
Governments and missionaries have however combined in 
educational work which has resulted in a general brighten- 
ing of intellectual outlook, a sweeping away of the horrors 
of witchcraft, the erection of laboratories for combating 
tropical diseases, the provision of first stepping stones to a 
larger life. Missionaries insist less on the saving grace of 
this or that creed, and more on the necessity for a healthy 
responsive mind in a vigorous body. Provision of mu- 
seums notably at Zanzibar and Sierra Leone, coupled with 
the growing importance of the great South African insti- 
tutions for education, is another factor in the progress of 
civilization. 

Mechanical transport proceeds apace, railways pene- 
trate Sierra Leone, Ashanti, Togoland, Nigeria, Kamerun 
and the Congo. Mombassa is linked by rail with Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza, and Zanzibar with Tanganyika. Great Cit- 
roen cars have under the leadership of Haardt committed 
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the sacrilege of ploughing across the Sahara, for centuries 
sacred to salt caravans and nomadic Tauregs. Delingette 
piloted a convoy of six-wheeled cars of the Renault type 
from Colomb Becher across the western Sahara to the great 
bend of the Niger, thence across the Congo basin and east- 
ward to Zanzibar. Major Court Treatt drove, dragged, 
and floated his motor bus from Cape Town to Cairo. Many 
aeroplane flights have been accomplished, the longest being 
made by Sir Alan Cobham from the Cape to Cairo. 

How then is the African native to assimilate this intel- 
lectual and material culture so lavishly thrust upon him by 
eager competitors? In what way is the adjustment be- 
tween old and new to be achieved? How may the ancient 
culture of Africa with its secret societies, initiation rites, 
ancestor worship, juju ceremonies, primitive warfare, agri- 
culture, hunting, and dread of ghosts be made to march in 
step with European enterprise? 

Ina strictly ethical sense the white man has done a grave 
injustice to the North American Indian, the Negro, the 
Polynesian, and the Australian aborigine; in fact, primitive 
man has suffered so grievously that we of the present gen- 
eration can at the best do little more than mitigate his 
burden. There is hope, however, in the fact that the 
African Negro, unlike other primitives, is by no means on 
the verge of extinction, and a glance at his history and 
sociology may help in making the adjustment between white 
and black. 

Several agencies have recently done inestimable service 
to Africa by organizing commissions of inquiry into native 
affairs of both western and eastern divisions of the con- 
tinent. What is more gratifying still in these days of con- 
flicting opinions and social upheaval is the unanimity of as- 
sertion with regard to the desideratum of African educa- 
tion. Colleges such as those of Achimota in West Africa, 
and Kampala in East Africa, do not exist for the purpose 
of assisting a few natives of exceptional ability to escape 
from the land of their birth. Neither is the object of these 
training institutions the equipment of numerous natives 
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for life in towns of West Africa. Here they may be seen 
slightly Europeanised in speech, more or less Europeanised 
in dress, and happy in having achieved the goal of educa- 
tional desire, namely, a clerkship in a store or exportation 
warehouse. Their own customs and traditions are totally 
despised if not forgotten; their native language is of the 
past, and the system of learning has resulted merely in 
creating a little useful labor for European merchants. But 
for African masses there is no mental uplift in this, and 
never will be until native schools and colleges are making 
each pupil feel that he or she is personally concerned with 
the development of native Africa. This is, of course, de- 
manding a high ethical standard, more lofty perhaps than 
that usually actuating a European or American who rises 
by strenuous effort socially, commercially, and education- 
ally, only, alas, to become absorbed in the new stratum of 
civic life while forgetting the struggles and retrogression 
of his former associates. 

The suggestion of native help to natives is, however, not 
so impracticable as may at first glance appear. Great 
stress is now being placed on training in agriculture, do- 
mestic science, hygiene, pastoral pursuits, and home in- 
dustries. Native teachers are trained with a view to mak- 
ing their own village a center of future labor. Native 
history, folk lore, and institutions are given the credit due 
to them and the whole aim of educational work is to develop 
the African along the lines of his own best traditions. Let 
us now examine these traditions as a background with a 
view to judging how far modern administration is likely to 
succeed in East, West, and South Africa. 

A glance at the history of Africa before and since the 
advent of Europeans shows beyond doubt the capacity of 
many African communities for organization, co-operative 
development, and law making. The great kingdoms of 
Dahomey, Ashanti, Central Sudan, Congo, and Zululand, 
likewise that of Unyoro in East Africa, leave no room for 
doubting an innate capacity for administration which has 
been frustrated by European intervention. It may be 
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urged that these African Kingdoms were cruel despotisms 
involving conflict and atrocity—admitted; but so were the 
great empires of Rome and Persia to which the historian 
points with pride; the existence of despotism and forceful 
autocracy does not minimize the abilities of creation and 
maintenance. Not that there is any intention of rebuild- 
ing such African empires; the administrative ability proved 
by their former existence is being recognized and used 
merely to govern the native through his own chiefs and 
Emirs, as in Northern Nigeria and Uganda. 

Has the educationalist any encouragement in reviewing 
African art and handicraft? The bronze casting of Benin 
causes world wide admiration, nor was the art learned from 
Portuguese who landed in West Africa in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the craft probably came westward from the Sudan, 
and more remotely from India and China. Brass bells and 
ornamental figures are at the present day most ingeniously 
cast in the Bagam area of the Kamerun (Cameroon), not 
as a result of European instruction, but as expressive of 
native ability and craftsmanship. In wood carving, iron 
work, beadwork, pottery and weaving, various African 
tribes show great skill, and only in the case of beadwork 
is there evidence that success is directly due to European 
and Arab aid, for the beads were imported as trade articles. 
Everywhere in Africa the Negro is musical, he is en in- 
veterate dancer, and even the rapid glance with which the 
public honors our museums must convince them of the 
African’s ingenuity in making drums, flutes, and stringed 
instruments. On the battlefield many African troops, no- 
tably Zulus and tribes of the Eastern Sudan, have demon- 
strated their courage, while several African peoples are 
fluent of speech and possessed of an imagery which is well 
expressed in legends, folk-lore stories, riddles and songs. 

Much sympathy has been wasted on African children be- 
cause of high infantile mortality and absence of scientific 
knowledge of maternity. To do simple justice the investi- 
gator must admit that African parents are kind and in- 
dulgent to a fault. Restraint and punishment are in early 
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years unknown, but puberty initiation rites bring juveniles 
sharply into the system of tribal law and discipline. Rig- 
orous treatment is adopted during the imparting of moral 
codes and village law in order to make amends for previous 
laxity, and an impartial observer has to admit that some- 
thing is done to develop a sense of cooperate life and social 
obligation. 

Sexual morality, it has been said, is not a strong point 
with African races, though such a general statement should 
not lose sight of many native codes which encourage chas- 
tity and condemn adultery. Pagan religions of Africa are 
dull and depressing, they are non-moral religions influenc- 
ing conduct very little, being concerned chiefly with hopes 
and fears respecting ancestral ghosts and their activities. 
The juju man, medicine man, or witchdoctor, is everywhere. 
Now we find him dispensing justice or injustice by smelling 
out culprits, or he is casting out demons of sickness, mak- 
ing rain, or dancing himself into hypnosis in order to utter 
prophecy and malediction as he returns from the company 
of spirits. Secret societies of West and Central Africa 
carry out their abominable rites in the bush, often proving 
a terror to villages through blackmail and extortion. 

Statistics with regard to infantile mortality are for 
most parts of Africa unavailable, yet in spite of this lack of 
evidence there is no doubt that knowledge of obstetrics and 
midwifery is non existent. Mother and child are guarded 
by charms, amulets, spells, and incantations. But an ex- 
ception occurs in South Africa, where diffusion of knowl- 
edge of hygiene, combined with rational procedure in the 
lying-in period, assists other social factors to cause an 
alarming increase of native over white population. So 
arises a dilemma. Bring the native into contact with civ- 
ilization; rob him of his hardihood by supplying clothing 
which is alternately worn and discarded; give him access to 
unsuitable food and drinks; crowd him in dwellings; inject 
him with European diseases; then it will be possible to talk 
of the detrimental effect of modern civilization on primi- 


tive man. On the contrary, carefully guard the native in 
38 
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contact with European civilization, and his natural in- 
crease, supplemented by his earnest invitation to his rela- 
tives to come and enjoy the good things, will soon give a 
numerical preponderance which calls for political interven- 
tion if white prestige is to be preserved. Such is the prob- 
lem of South Africa and the solution is being earnestly 
watched throughout America. 

One cannot doubt the possibility of education and medi- 
cal science to uplift the African Negro in every sense of 
the word, but having given the mental, physical, moral and 
religious stimulus, some antidote is required in the way of 
administrative intervention. The situation is not devoid 
of ironical humor, for the white man’s ethics and religion 
prevent him from carrying out a policy of ruthless experi- 
mentation, though Germany had no very great scruples 
with regard to the Herero and Damara. The Belgians 
valued white ivory rather than black hides, and the British 
have taught the natives many a ‘‘sharp lesson.’’ Still the 
fact remains that Europeans have decided to educate the 
African, a tardy apology for having confiscated his native 
land. 

The whole Union of South Africa has a population of 
seven million of whom five million are black, while the situa- 
tion is made more complex by the presence of Indians in 
Natal, and strong local groups of people of mixed descent 
who represent a cross between Hottentots and English or 
Dutch settlers. The Native Land Act of 1913 sought to 
confine the acquisition of land by natives and Europeans 
to definitely separated areas. Land commissions met with 
hostile receptions and were all but chased from Natal. 
After considerable work 13 per cent of South Africa was 
allotted to five million natives and 87 per cent to two mil- 
lion whites; a partition which could not be condemned for 
excess of generosity toward the aboriginal inhabitants. 

Think of the audacity of the white man in all parts of 
the world! He makes remarkable voyages, fights his way 
ashore, combats disease, brings traders, missionaries, em- 
bassies, soldiers, settlers, and though numerically inferior 
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proceeds within a few generations to carry out a segrega- 
tion policy. Truly the native pays dearly for his mental 
and moral uplift. Ethical considerations have to be in 
some measure shelved, for the problem of racial contact 
brings us face to face with a biological law. Men with 
bronze weapons defeated those with stone, and people of 
the iron age moved with impunity into the territory of those 
who had an inferior equipment. Nature created men after 
the pattern of Captain James Cook, Columbus and Vasco 
da Gama, hence the entry of white men into Australia, 
North America and South Africa was inevitable, and the 
process as natural and unavoidable as the taking over of a 
new zone by some strong and aggressive form of plant or 
animal life. Nevertheless ethical consideration, combined 
with the expedience of placating strong rival forces, de- 
mands some adjustment of the problem, and a policy of seg- 
regation, so far as South Africa is concerned, appears to 
afford the most practical way out of a difficulty. The 
Native Land Act of 1913 fell into abeyance during the Great 
War and present proposals are along two main lines. The 
native may be allowed to mix freely with the white man, 
competing for all classes of labor, but with the understand- 
ing that his numerical advantage at the voting booth is to 
be discounted by legislation limiting his franchise. The 
alternative is to have native reserves, self-governed, with 
representation in the white man’s parliament, and here 
any colored man may rise as high as his abilities will allow. 
Difficulties are not far to seek, for there at once arises the 
problem of dealing with natives already in white areas, 
and in addition farmers insistently demand the presence of 
black labor. 

A segregation policy may solve the racial contact dif- 
ficulty in a manner frequently overlooked, for it is well 
known that aboriginal races, even though cared for in a 
physical sense, do not thrive in a social and psychological 
atmosphere foreign to their traditions. The white man 
forbids this, and discountenances that, so forcing on the 
segregated people a life quite artificial under which they 
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dwindle without apparent physical cause. Science has no 
solution of this conundrum, but a rough parallel is found in 
zoological gardens where wild animals though well cared 
for become unproductive. 

If the African native wilts under a segregation policy, a 
very simple solution has been provided, for his memory 
can be preserved in our museums in the form of weapons, 
charms, and feather headdresses. On the contrary, should 
the native thrive under segregation he will be as unhappy 
as the cuckoo in the reed warbler’s nest, and the next gen- 
eration of legislators will have to consider an anti-segrega- 
tion policy. 

Since the first grant of Parliamentary institutions to 
Cape Province in 1853 there has never existed any distinc- 
tion of race, color or religion in exercise of the franchise. 
The Transvaal and Orange Free State have always con- 
fined the franchise to Europeans, while in Natal, non-Euro- 
peans who fulfil stringent regulations are eligible as voters. 
It is well known that natives of South Africa who under- 
take work for Europeans in towns go back to the kraal, 
even after several years of absence, and quite readily reas- 
sume native life and customs. This fact is rather discour- 
aging to those who have hoped that education and contact 
with Europeans will send to the remote villages native emis- 
saries who shall enlighten the folks left at home. The late 
Mr. Maurice S. Evans, who made a close study of the Color 
Problem in America and Africa, likewise the Rev. C. Bour- 
quin, a well-known missionary of South Africa, endorse the 
policy of segregation, which on the whole appears to be the 
only way of preserving the white man’s civilization and 
prestige without a complete denial of the natives’ political 
and economic rights. The danger of an act giving tem- 
porary relief from an unpleasant situation is that the fu- 
ture is disregarded, and in all parts of the world each gen- 
eration is at work patching up the mistakes of short-sighted 
predecessors. An effective segregation policy should be 
followed by energetic efforts to attract European settlers, 
and the education in segregated areas should be undertaken 
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with a view to preparing the natives for a future intelli- 
gent participation in civic life. It may well be that, given 
adequate size of reservation, the better educated native will 
realize that he is better off apart from the whites in an 
area where he is free to develop without any irritating sug- 
gestion of color inferiority. 

What a miracle it is that in a generation the gap has 
been bridged between human sacrifice in West Africa on a 
large scale and the presence of native representatives in 
the Parliamentary Chamber of Accra. Education at the 
Prince of Wales College, Achimota, has changed from a 
system providing escape from native life for a few people 
of exceptional ability to a method of character training de- 
signed to supply native teachers to the villages from 
whence they came. Education is now adapted to develop 
the African for life in Africa, yet such a general statement 
leaves untouched the difficulties of a specific kind. 

Perhaps West Africa will escape the problem of color 
contact and race prejudice in its more acute form, on ac- 
count of climatic and geographic factors. In spite of great 
improvements in sanitation, pathological research, and 
general conditions of life, West Africa is not, and never 
will be, a white man’s country ; for speaking generally there 
are no highlands comparable to those of East Africa where 
aman may make a family settlement. In Nigeria there are 
4,000 Europeans to twenty million natives and it is nothing 
short of marvelous that these white people, largely through 
native agency, should tax, control, educate and generally 
supervise native affairs. Some customs and practices, for 
example those connected with secret societies and witch- 
craft, have to be suppressed, but in general terms develop- 
ment of West Africa will be for natives by natives, and 
with the exception of a few coastal towns, the problem of 
segregation is hardly likely to arise. As years go by the 
white man’s present position will be continued as a trader, 
educationalist, and indirect administrator whose presence 
guarantees land, health and material benefits, so raising 
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the standard of life without obtrusively interfering with 
native precedents. 

The political situation arising from contact between 
Europeans and native Africans in Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
Nyassaland, will continue to differ from that of West 
Africa, and in course of time will more closely approximate 
that of the Union of South Africa. In all three countries 
there are highlands suitable for European hubitation while 
in Kenya there is great potential wealth in forests of cedar, 
camphor, and bamboo. The rearing of cattle and horses, 
together with cultivation of coffee, maize, sisal, wheat, flax, 
coconuts and fruit, are already thriving industries, so that 
all shapes well except the adjustment of political problems 
between white settlers, Africans, and Indians. The 
Lumbwa, a pastoral and agricultural people of fine 
physique and mentality, are naturally dissatisfied with 
European encroachment on their territory, but the 
Akikuyu seem more satisfied with the prospect of working 
as laborers for Europeans. Abolition of the Masai war- 
rior system in 1922 should help these proud, courageous 
and independent people to make a success of pastoral pur- 
suits, but they are very conservative so that some time will 
elapse before improved methods of stock raising can have 
their due effect. 

The old kingdom of Unyoro is governed indirectly 
through native channels while the majority of the people 
are on reserves, said to be adequate for future develop- 
ment, and here education is fostered largely by native 
teachers, while administration is carried out by district 
residents. These officials, in spite of the handicap im- 
posed by routine work, have found time to publish scientific 
accounts of the people under their charge, and as it may be 
assumed that a thorough knowledge of the past is neces- 
sary to assist the future, legislation in Kenya is likely to 
be of an enlightened kind. 

In many parts of Nyassaland the natives seem to be at 
a stage where they will work just sufficiently long to earn 
the few shillings necessary to pay their hut tax. Logic 
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says that the ground when scratched will yield maize suf- 
ficient for immediate needs, and if clothing is unnecessary, 
there is no necessity to work except to meet the demands of 
white people who, not satisfied with native paths centuries 
old, require roads and railways. It is noticeable however 
in Nyassaland, as in Kenya, that those natives who serve on 
European farms become, through acquaintance with mod- 
ern methods, more successful in their own holdings. This 
is exactly the effect desired, and to enhance such experience 
trade schools have been established in Dar es Salaam, 
where many useful crafts are being taught. One pressing 
difficulty is evident in East and West Africa, namely, the 
demand for more efficient transportation. The native is 
encouraged to produce but is disappointed with the lack of 
facilities for marketing. 

This is not a political question, but colonial history 
shows that commercial prosperity is the handmaiden of 
political and administrative security and success. A well- 
provided African is naturally more amenable than one who 
is constantly fighting for sustenance and, as ‘‘nothing suc- 
ceeds like success,’’ the obvious plan is to make native res- 
ervations of East and South Africa prosperous through 
good government, adequate transport facilities and educa- 
tion which has a direct bearing on daily occupation. At 
the same time the native should, through school instruction, 
and self government, be brought to a knowledge of social 
and political responsibility. Such training will help poli- 
ticians of the next generation to deal with the question 
which is sure to arise, namely, that of removing, at least in 
measure, the segregation policy which seems at the 
moment our only solution of the racial difficulty in Africa. 

W. D. Hamsty 
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THOMAS HUGHES AND SLAVERY 


Occasionally Thomas Hughes, the novelist, is still read 
by the present generation. More often he is merely recog- 
nized as the author of Tom Brown’s School Days and Tom 
Brown at Oxford. Hardly ever is he referred to as an 
English sympathizer with the North in the American Civil 
War and the determined opponent of slavery. A study of 
his .activities, however, will prove his great interest in 
American affairs, his uncompromising support of the cause 
of freedom in the United States, and his high regard of 
Northern friendship. 

Recognized at home both for literary ability and for 
concern in social questions of the day, Tom Hughes ‘‘threw 
the whole weight of his immense popularity unreservedly 
in our favor in the great crisis of our Civil War.’’* In- 
deed, the American war became, according to an English 
weekly, his particular hobby, and ‘‘his partisanship for the 
North amounted almost to a religion. Lowell was one of 
his greatest heroes, and he would spend hours reading the 
Bigelow Papers to anybody who could be induced to 
listen.’’? It was he, in fact, who did much to make 
Lowell’s works popular in England, and Lowell in turn 
deeply touched Englishmen on that subject upon which the 
novelist felt so keenly. 

In one of his American speeches, Hughes himself has 
told of his firm resolution that no effort should be spared 
to help the people of the United States in shaking them- 
selves clear of the dead weight of slavery.’ He had come, 
as he declared, of a generation reared on anti-slavery prin- 
ciples, a generation which remembered as children how the 

1 Goodwin, Daniel, Thomas Hughes of England and his Visits to Chicago 
in 1870 and 1880 (Chicago, 1896), p. 6. 

2 Saturday Review, March 28, 1896. 

3 Vide Macmillan’s Magazine, December, 1870, for ‘‘ John to Jonathan,’’ 
an address delivered in the Music Hall, Boston, October 11, 1870. 
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great battle had been won in England and how even in their 
nurseries they had given up sugar and had subscribed their 
pennies that the chains might be struck from all human 
limbs. Emancipation had been the crowning glory of Eng- 
land in their eyes.—Hence Hughes found all the energy of 
his nature aroused on behalf of freedom and the North in 
its death grapple with the greatest rebellion of modern 
times.* 

The English reading public were apprised of Hughes’ 
attitude in the late summer of 1861 through a letter dated 
August the twelfth and addressed to the editor of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine from the little fishing village of Cromer. 
In the letter he took to task all the leading journals, save 
the Spectator, because of the unfair and ungenerous tone 
which they recently had assumed at the news of Southern 
strength and Northern defeat. In the main he thought the 
North entitled to English good wishes apart from all ques- 
tions of slavery. But who could seriously believe, he 
asked, that the meaning of the whole war—the point really 
at issue, from first to last—has not been, and is not (to put 
it at the lowest), whether slavery shall be confined to its 
present limits in North America, or allowed to extend as 
and where it can? That was the issue; perhaps it is so still. 
But those who entered on the war with this as the goal of 
their hopes and efforts, who would gladly have accepted the 
limitation of slavery to its present limits a few months or 
weeks ago, will not now be content with this compromise, 
he insisted—unless they are very different men from what 
he believes them to be—unless the teaching of all history is 
vain. The great cause of freedom will draw them, and the 
nation after them, along paths which they never would have 
sought for themselves. 

It is the battle of human freedom, he argued, which the 
North are fighting, and which should draw to them the sym- 
pathy of every Englishman, and make him cast to the winds 
all Morrill tariffs and angry talk about Canada, all bad 
manners (of which he thought the Government and people 


4 Goodwin, pp. 23, 24. 
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of the North had been guilty) and hard words. If the 
North is beaten, it will be a misfortune such as has not 
come upon the world since Christendom arose. An empire 
will be founded in these Southern States on the simple base 
of slavery, having no other starting point or principle 
whatever than their right to enslave men of their own flesh 
and blood. It is of no use to speculate upon what the acts 
and policy of such a state will be. The world will see that 
soon enough, should it arrive. Meanwhile the Northern 
States stand alone between us and it, and the greatest mis- 
fortune which can happen to us and to mankind will be their 
defeat.® 

Both friend and foe of Hughes’ ideas made immediate 
reference to him. Henry Adams, writing from London to 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., under the date of September 
14, 1861, told of an intention ‘‘to call on or write to Hughes, 
the Tom Brown man, who has vigorously taken our side’’;® 
the Saturday Review, arguing in the issue of September 
14, 1861, that the emancipation of the slaves be gradual and 
be carried on under the provisions of law and under the 
protection of civil government, declared that very prob- 
ably Mrs. Stowe and Mr. Thomas Hughes would go farther 
than this, but added that Uncle Tom and Tom Brown were 
not exactly political authorities.’ 

During the year Hughes dedicated an edition of Tom 
Brown at Oxford to Lowell in which he told of the deep 
sympathy of ‘‘all that is soundest and noblest in England’’ 
in the ‘‘great struggle,’’* and assured his friends that the 
issues were appreciated by Englishmen. At the same time 
he confessed that English advocates of the North saw the 
awfulness of the task in hand. In November he delivered 

5 Macmillan’s Magazine, 1861, pp. 1414-6. 

6 A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865 (Boston, 1920), vol. I, pp. 45, 46. 

7A letter from Hughes to the Spectator, September 21, 1861, takes to 
task the Saturday Review for its attack upon Mrs. Stowe and himself and 
for its meanness in imputing the lowest motives to the North which had gone 


*‘into the lists with the great slave power.’’ 
8 I.e., Tichnor and Fields’ edition, vol. II, pp. iv, v. 
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the first of his two lectures on The Struggle for Kansas ° 
before the Workingmen’s College in London. Although 
the presentation of the historical facts which were dis- 
cussed require no special notice,”° the expression of cordial 
sympathy with the Free Soil party adds data on Hughes’ 
attitude toward slavery: ‘‘I need not tell you here’’—the 
lecture reads—‘‘that my deepest sympathies are with those 
who are struggling for freedom all over the world, that I 
hate slavery of every kind,—of the body, of the intellect, 
of the spirit—with a perfect hatred. . . . Therefore, I do 
not pretend that I am not a partisan in this struggle in 
Kansas. I think that the free soilers were as much in the 
right, and the pro-slavery party as much in the wrong, as 
parties composed of human beings are ever likely to be.’’ ™ 

In the second lecture he declared that the free trade 
question, which had been urged in England as the true cause 
of secession, was unheard of in America, and had been in- 
vented by the South for English consumption. He asked 
his audience to look at all the ordinances of secession to see 
what the slave states had said at home, speaking to their 
own people in documents on which everything hung, and to 
judge them from their own most solemn utterances. He 
assured them that the more the question was studied, the 
more did the truth appear that the Confederate States had 
seceded because they found that the North would no longer 
permit the extension of slavery in the territories of the 
United States. He warned them, therefore, not to let the 
very natural indignation arising from the Trent affair lead 
them away from the true bearings, the real merits of this 
great struggle, and added: 


I am quite sure that in a few years—I hope, in a few months— 
there will not be one of us who will not regret any sympathy which 
he may have felt for, any aid, however small, which he may have 
lent by speech, action, or thought, to a confederacy which, in the 

9 To be found in J. M. Ludlow, A Sketch of the History of the United 
States from Independence to Secession (Cambridge and London, 1862). 

10 Vide North American Review, July, 1862, p. 268. 

11 The Struggle for Kansas, p. 321. 
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year 1861, sets itself up on the avowed cornerstone of slavery, and 
comes to the nations of the earth asking to be acknowledged and 
recognized by them, admitted into their fellowship, with that mark 
on its forehead. 


In 1862 news of the defeats suffered by Northern arms 
and a seeming growth of English sympathy with the South 
led the friends of liberty in England to found the Eman- 
cipation and the Union and Emancipation Societies in Lon- 
don and in Manchester.** The efforts of the anti-slavery 
people were of course strengthened by Lincoln’s proclama- 
tion, and the Emancipation Society in its original manifesto 
showed approval of Northern policy: 


To make it clear by the force of indisputable testimony that the 
South is fighting for slavery, while the North is fully committed to 
the destruction of slavery, is the principal object for which the 
society is organized." 


The societies were very active in holding meetings dur- 
ing the early part of 1863 and did much to counteract the 
writings of the Times and the Saturday Review which were 
devoting their ablest pens to an apology, not merely for 
slavery itself, but for the Christian character of that insti- 
tution.** It happened upon occasions that Thomas Hughes 
was a principal speaker for the societies. Especially note- 
worthy was his speech delivered at Exeter Hall on January 
29, 1863, on The Cause of Freedom: Which is its Champion 
in America, the North or the South?** The introductory 
remarks to the speech as printed form a complement to the 
public discussion itself which was limited by lack of time. 
Hughes contended in the introduction that the story of the 
Southern leaders’ political intrigues, their avowed designs 
on Mexico, Cuba, and other possessions of neighboring 
powers, their social and economic policies which were ever 

12 Ibid., p. 380. 

13 Vide the Liberator, December 26, 1862. 

14‘* John to Jonathan,’’ p. 86. 

15 Cf. the Spectator, January 10, 1863. 

16 This was printed with notes and introductory remarks by the executive 
committee of the Emancipation Society. 
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increasing the degradation, morally and intellectually, of 
the whole black, and two thirds of the white population of 
the Southern States, were data necessary to a resolution, 
declaring that the Southern States are not entitled to the 
sympathy of England." He believed that a premature 
peace, brought about by the late Southern successes, and 
the slavery dry rot in the Northern Democratic party, 
would be the greatest calamity which could happen to 
America and the world. He would call any peace prema- 
ture which should not at least secure the Mississippi bound- 
ary, and shut up slavery within the Gulf States—terms 
which would be accepted only by a physically and finan- 
cially exhausted South. For, to him, the other alternative 
was the dissolution of the Free States and ‘‘the speedy con- 
version of the whole republic, except New England, into a 
great confederacy, ruled by a fierce and proud oligarchy, 
and with slavery for its cornerstone.’’ ** 

Such appeared to be the issues of the war to him and 
his friends. 


If they are wrong, let us hear why. We look in vain in the leading 
papers which advocate the cause of the South, and yet declare that 
they hate slavery, for any reasonable and temperate statement of 
what end they hope to see. We meet no one in society holding 
their views who will face the question fairly. It only remains for 
us, at the risk of any amount of abuse and misrepresentation to 
force this question home to all our countrymen in the best way we 
can, and to prove if we can—and we firmly believe that we can do 
so—that the great bulk of the British nation holds with us.’® 


The speech itself, delivered before an enthusiastic crowd 
of English workingmen, put the question—proclaimed as 
the only question which an Englishman had to ask himself 
on this subject—which is the side of freedom? The object 
of the speaker, clearly stated, was ‘‘to maintain before you 
that the cause of the South is not the cause of freedom, 
but that it is the cause of the most degrading and hateful 


17P, 4, 
18 Pp. 7, 8. 
19P, 8. 
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slavery that has been before the world for thousands of 
years.’’*® The proof, in part, consisted in a study of the 
ideas and activities of a few Southern statesmen. Jeffer- 
son Davis’ career was ‘‘ably sketched’’** in such a fashion 
that Davis, the subject, received ‘‘the meed of reiterated 
dislike’? from the audience. A. H. Stephens was thus 
quoted: ‘‘Foundations (of our new Government) are laid, 
its cornerstone rests, upon the great truth that the negro 
is not equal to the white man, that slavery—subordination 
to the superior race—is his natural and normal condition. 
It is upon this, as I have stated, our social fabric is firmly 
planted; and I cannot permit myself to doubt the ultimate 
success of a full recognition of this principle throughout 
the civilized and enlightened world. This stone, which was 
rejected by the first builders, is become the chief stone of 
the corner of our new edifice. It is the Lord’s doing and 
marvelous in our eyes.’’** This and every allusion to the 
South was followed by groaning, hisses and howls, and the 
enthusiasm for Lincoln and for everything connected with 
the North was immense.** The speaker, in continuing, 
talked of a possibility that the Southern government would 
reopen the slave trade. He ended the discourse by putting 
the question in Lowell’s words: 


‘“We know we’ve got a cause, John, 

That’s honest, right, and true; 

We thought ’twould win applause, John, 
If nowhere else from you. 

The South ery poor men down, John, 
And all men up cry we, 

Black, yellow, white, and brown, John, 
Now which is your idee?’’ 


The answer to the question was so tremendous in its 
force that Henry Adams, writing to Charles Francis 


20P. 10. 

21 The opinion of the Spectator, January 31, 1863. 

22P. 12. Vide Stephens’ speech, delivered at Savannah, March 22, 1861, 
in which the sentences quoted do not immediately follow one another. 

23 A Cycle of Adams Letters, Henry Adams to Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., vol. I, p. 251. 
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Adams, Jr., spoke of the meeting as likely to create a 
revolution in English public opinion. It was a meeting, he 
writes, the like of which has been ‘‘unheard of since the 
days of reform. The cry was ‘Emancipation and _ re- 
union’ and the spirit was dangerously in sympathy with 
republicanism. The Strand was blocked up in front of 
Exeter Hall by those who couldn’t get in, and speeches were 
made in the street as well as in another hall opened to ac- 
commodate a part of the surplus. As for enthusiasm, my 
friend Tom Brown of Rugby school-days, who was one of 
the speakers, had to stop repeatedly and beg the people 
not to cheer so much.’’ * 

It is true that the Saturday Review, the principal organ 
of English aristocratic opinion, saw but little importance 
in the ‘‘braying of Exeter Hall’’ and in the enthusiasm of 
a crowd that ‘‘tolerated and even cheered’’ Tom Brown’s 
flux of quotations, which were, to it, rather tedious than 
novel.”®> It is true that the Times described the speakers 
as a minor novelist and two or three dissenting ministers, 
who seemed to be of the usual intellectual calibre: *° 


Not one man whose opinion the country would listen to on any 
political subject,—nvt one statesman, not one person endowed with 
genius, however self-willed and erratic; no representative of the 
Peerage, only one of the House of Commons, not one of the Church, 
of the gentry, or the commercial world—was found to stand on that 
platform and make himself responsible for Mr. Lincoln’s proclama- 


24 Tbid., p. 251. 

25 Saturday Review, January 31, 1863. The answer to Hughes’ question, 
mentioned above, is given by this weekly on February 7, 1863: ‘‘The Eman- 
cipation meetings which have lately been attended in some large towns by 
the impulsive and irresponsible classes are the first attempts at officious inter- 
vention on the part of England in American disputes. ...An Exeter Hall 
philanthropist bears the same relation to a statesman as a mechanical stu- 
dent who has just learned the laws of motion to an accomplished engineer. 
It is as true that slavery is objectionable as that a body set in motion will, 
in the absence of impediment, proceed in a straight line forever: but expe- 
rience and reflection show that there is neither an infinite vacuum to move in, 
nor a paramount and universal duty of abolishing all existing evils.’’ 

26 The speakers included Mr. Baptist Noel, a dissenting minister, the Rev. 
Mr. Newman Hall, Mr. Taylor, the member for Leicester, and Mr. Ludlow, a 
well-known writer on social problems. 
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tion. ... . The persons we have alluded to were left alone to hold 
forth to the audience. What they said, it is needless to comment 
upon, for it is quite in accord with their personal insignificance.’ 


Yet other papers interpreted the affair in a different 
way: The Illustrated London News, admitting that no 
eminent statesman or politician was present at the meeting, 
that none of the speakers were men of genius—judged for 
that very reason that the great mass of the public was sup- 
porting the anti-slavery movement.** Here was a current 
in the deep sea opposed to the course of the waves on the 
surface, which would carry the political mariner, in spite of 
his art in trimming his sails to the wind, out from the way 
in which he desired to go. 

The Era, too, had news for the Americans: ** It seemed 
to it to be ridiculous, as well as impertinent, to deny that a 
very strong popular feeling had been given forth at the 
vast Exeter Hall meeting. It thought the shining lights of 
the Emancipation Society (including most of the speakers 
at Exeter Hall) very small candles, but they enabled a 
great number of the humbler class to testify their love of 
freedom. 

Hughes himself, referring at a later time to the Exeter 
Hall meeting, said of it, ‘‘success was so complete that in 
London our work was done.’’*° There was still work to be 
done elsewhere, however, and Hughes was one of those 
whose help in holding meetings in the great centers of popu- 
lation,” and in carrying with acclamations resolutions in 
favor of the American government, the union and emanci- 
pation, led somewhat later in America to a publicly ex- 
pressed tribute.*? His enthusiasm continued during the 
war period, as can be seen from his letter to William Lloyd 
Garrison in September, 1864, and his article in the January, 
1866, number of Macmillan’s Magazine. In his letter to 


27 Times, January 31, 1863. 

28 Illustrated London News, February 7, 1863. 

29 Fra, February 1, 1863. 

80 ** John to Jonathan,’’ p. 87. 

31 Cf. Spectator, May 2, 1863, and ‘‘John to Jonathan,’’ pp. 87-91. 
32 Goodwin, pp. 23, 24. 
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Garrison,** he expressed approval of Lincoln and hope of 
his reelection: ‘‘I think,’’ said he, ‘‘I may safely say that 
the great majority of Englishmen who have really taken 
the trouble to study the question, agree with me in thinking 
that Mr. Lincoln has proved himself thoroughly honest and 
trustworthy in the fearfully difficult and trying position in 
which your nation has placed him, and that these qualities 
far more than outweigh his faults, which have been only 
such as arise from caution and distrust of himself.’’ At 
the same time he acknowledged his continued interest in 
American polities, and especially in the noble stand made 
by Garrison and others against slavery: ‘‘ Whatever other 
issue your tremendous struggle may have, it seems clear 
that God will, through it, make an end of slavery on your 
continent; and that end will have been cheney purchased 
even if the Union should perish.’’ 

In the Macmillan’s Magazine article,** which was en- 
titled ‘‘ Peace on Earth,’’ Hughes reminded his readers that 
a twelve months before, the great struggle between the free 
and slave powers in America had not yet come to death 
grips, and that many English people were then still be- 
lieving that the Southern States could not be subdued but 
were sure sooner or later to establish their independence 
and a new polity which would act for the rest of time as a 
healthy corrective to the dangerously popular institutions 
and ideas of New England. But with the passing of the 
year the great revolutionary epic of his time had closed, 
and he, as one of the many Englishmen whose faith in the 
North never faltered during the contest, most heartily re- 
joiced to see that all classes of his countrymen were at last 
not only ready to appreciate, but hearty in their apprecia- 
tion of, what had been done for freedom in America in this 
revolutionary war. 

The ideas of Thomas Hughes on slavery are worthy of 
consideration, of course, only provided Hughes was a per- 
son of considerable influence in moulding English opinion 


33 The Life and Times of William Lloyd Garrison (London, 1889), 4 vols., 
vol. IV, pp. 121, 122. 

34 January, 1866, p. 195. 

39 
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in the American crisis. It is the task at hand then to show 
the importance of his attitude through establishing the fact 
that he was one of those comparatively few middle class 
Englishmen who may be regarded as a real leader and 
strong supporter of the working class and their cause. 
Without doubt the attitude of the working class itself to- 
ward the parties struggling in the American Civil War was 
dependent in part upon the teachings of their leaders.** 
And it will not be questioned that working class opinion 
was of influence in England even if, as yet, the franchise 
had not been granted to the majority of workingmen. 

Hughes, in fact, had been interested in the problems of 
the working class since his early manhood days. In his 
address of 1884, on the occasion of a presentation of a testi- 
monial in recognition of his services to the cause of co- 
operation,” he declared that he had become a co-operator 
in 1849. He was then a youth fresh from Oxford where he 
had attended much more to cricket, rowing, and boxing than 
to lectures on ethics and politics. His home life had been 
passed in a Berkshire village where his mother and the 
parson’s wife knew every poor person in the parish and 
where there was absolutely no distress. From such en- 
vironment he had plunged into one of the worst sections of 
London, peopled by workers—‘‘ poor men, women, and chil- 
dren, who, if their employers could only have flogged them, 
would have been in a far worse case than any negro slave.”’ 
The competitive struggle for life, he understood, had 
brought them to this pass. And yet it was a time when the 
most approved teachers, in reviews and newspapers, and 
even in Parliament, were insisting on ‘‘free competition’’ 
as a corollary to ‘‘free trade,’’ and the necessary pillar of 
industrial prosperity. The consequence was, as he told his 
audience, that he almost became a physical force Chartist. 

35 Cf. Park, J. H., The English Workingmen and the American Civil War 
(reprinted from the Political Science Quarterly, September, 1924), pp. 443 
et seq. 

see Address by His Honor Thomas Hughes, Q.C., on the Occasion of the 


Presentation-of a Testimonial of his Services to the Cause of Co-operation.’’ 
Issued by the Central Co-operative Board (Manchester, 1885). 
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Mr. Maurice,” chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, gathered around 
himself, however, a number of young students for the dis- 
cussion of social questions and work among the poor, and, 
within a year, Hughes had thrown over Chartism as a de- 
lusion and had become a Christian Socialist. From that 
day on, he had been convinced of the effectiveness of co- 
operation, which seemed to him to represent ‘‘the applica- 
tion of the principles of Christianity to trade and indus- 
try.’’ The organization of national industry on co-opera- 
tive principles filled his mind, he tells us,** with visions of a 
time when love of work, when pride in the work of the 
hands, as well as the brain, would ‘‘take its proper place 
again (if, as we are told, it was ever there) in the lives of 
our people—when, at last, the great problem of the nine- 
teenth century ... (would) be solved, and the union be- 
tween labor and capital . . . stand out as a fact, and not a 
dream.’’ He became active, therefore, in starting an as- 
sociation for bettering the condition of tailors and needle- 
work women of London.* He took an active interest in 
the question of the lockout of the engineers in 1851 *° and 
put in a strong claim for working class organization: 

I believe that the present disastrous state of feeling between 
employers and employed can never be improved, will only become 
worse, while the Unions remain unrecognized by the law, and mis- 
represented, hated, and feared by all classes of society except that 
great one of which they are exclusively composed, and whose ideas 
and wishes they do, on the whole, faithfully represent and carry 
out.*? 


And during the very period of the American Civil War 
when his articles favoring the North were appearing in 


87 (John) Frederick Denison Maurice (1805-1872), editor, teacher, chap- 
lain, was much interested in Christian Socialism and co-operation. 

88 Hughes, Thomas, Lecture on the History and Objects of Co-operation 
(delivered at the Co-operative Hall, Downing Street, Manchester, April 22, 
1878), p. 27. 

89 ‘¢ Tracts on Christian Socialism—number 2. History of the Working 
Tailors’ Association,’’ 34, Great Castle Street, 1852 (?). 

40 Hughes, Thomas, Account of the Lock-out of Engineers, etc., 1851 (Cam- 
bridge, 1860). Prepared for the National Association for the promotion of 
Social Science, at the request of the committee on trade societies. 

41 Ibid., p. 23. 
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Macmillan’s Magazine he was contributing to the same pe- 
riodical additional writings in defense of the workingmen 
and their unions.*? He complained that ‘‘the fear of 
trades’ unions, which have always been held up as a bug- 
bear ... has, in fact, turned away all sympathy of the 
public from the men’s side.’’** He believed that unions 
could not be broken up, that the best workmen and the best 
men in every trade as a rule belonged to them, and that a 
just method of settlement of troublesome questions should 
be worked out in place of the almost chronic war between 
the employers of labor and the men. 

On an occasion he presented to the reading public the 
workingmen’s arguments on capital and labor as he him- 
self had heard them expressed a hundred times: “ 


They say, ‘‘It would be very much better for the country, and 
for us, that we should have more of this capital in our pockets. It 
does the country no good that a great contractor should keep a 
dozen hunters at Bletchley, or a yacht at Cowes, or have hot walls 
and forced fruit, and splendid preserves (in which he allows no- 
body below a lord in rank to shoot hen pheasants), or indulge in 
any other of the absurd and wasteful luxuries which men grown 
suddenly rich are in the habit of indulging in. But it does do the 
country a great deal of good that a thousand of us skilled work- 
men should be able to give our wives and families more gowns, and 
breeches, and shoes, and beef and pudding; that we should be able 
to spend a few pounds a year on their education and amusement, 
and should be altogether contented citizens instead of discon- 
tented.”’ 


Moreover, this was an opinion in which he concurred, 
and which in his belief was not against any scientific law. 
It would be learned, he thought, that the power of asso- 
ciated capital need not be less than the power of capital be- 
longing to an individual. The Rochdale Stores had put a 
burden of proof upon the great capitalist. 


42 Cf. Macmillan’s, August 1861, October 1861, November 1865. 

43 Macmillan’s, August, 1861, ‘‘To Mr. Cobden and other Public Men in 
search of Work,’’ p. 334. 

44 Macmillan’s, October, 1861, ‘‘More about Masters and Workmen,’’ pp 
494, 495. 
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He believed that in the struggle between employers and 
employees ‘‘of the two evils the lesser would be that the 
men should thoroughly beat the masters, than that the 
masters should succeed in breaking down the men’s unions, 
and so having them at their mercy,’’ *° that even Sheffield “° 
was better than East London. But this solution of the dif- 
ficulties—a solution which would keep all sections of Eng- 
lish society from suffering—was arbitration; and arbitra- 
tion would be possible provided the government would 
recognize the unions and make them abide by contracts. 
To this plan he added * the idea of joining masters and 
workers in co-operative schemes. In many cases, at any 
rate, he thought, businesses should be converted into lim- 
ited companies so that masters’ workmen might hold shares 
in the capital and become partners. 

Not only was Hughes concerned with questions of co- 
operation and union, but he actively urged the formation 
of artisans’ lyceums, libraries and clubs. The Spectator 
referred to him in the spring of 1863 as the soul of the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union,** the council of 
which aided the working class in the formation of institutes 
for evening classes and amusement. He took an espe- 
cially active part in the work of the college for working- 
men in Great Ormond Street.** 

Hence it happened that he became a hero to the work- 
ing class and was brought forward as their champion in 
the election of 1865, running as a Liberal for the borough 
of Lambeth. Lambeth was the abode of a rather humble 
population which labored in the industrial establishments 
of the place or had business on the other side of the Thames 
while residing in this cheaper and comparatively retired 

45 Ibid., pp. 496, 497. 

46 For opinions of the day on Sheffield vide Charles Reade’s novel, Put 
Yourself in His Place, and Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, The History of Trade 
Unionism. 

47 Vide especially Macmillan’s, November, 1865, ‘‘ Trades’ Unions, Strikes, 
and Co-operation. ’’ 

48 Spectator, March 14, 1863. 


49 Cf. Athenaeum, March 28, 1896, Cornhill Magazine, vol. 58, pp. 563 
et seq., Economic Review, July, 1896. 
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quarter.” The Spectator was pleased with the selection 
of such a candidate and declared ™ that he would fill a place 
in the House hitherto absolutely unfilled, that is, he would 
represent in intellectual form the will, the wants and the 
views of the body of skilled artisans, and would state, even 
when he could not support, the ideas of trade unions, and 
tell the House what it ought to know and never did know, 
the thoughts and hopes, and fears aroused among handi- 
craftsmen by its legislation. The electors, for their part, 
attempted to raise money to pay all the election expenses 
and depended especially upon shilling subscriptions from 
workingmen.” The leading men among the amalgamated 
engineers, iron moulders, masons, carpenters, painters, 
bricklayers, bookbinders, compositors, bootmakers, and 
colorists reminded their fellow workers that Mr. Hughes 
had written much and nobly in their cause, and, further- 
more, had supported largely and continually with his purse 
co-operation on the soundest and best principles.** The 
election returns were favorable and Hughes in Parliament 
became active in educational and social questions and ‘‘in 
all measures for the benefit of the laboring classes.’’ * 
Election to Parliament was in fact the culmination of a 
popular leadership in the sixties which excited among the 
workingmen confidence in any project to which his name 
was attached.* This circumstance of itself makes his at- 
titude toward slavery a matter of much importance. 

Americans of the decade appreciated the value of his 
services. As a guest of James Russell Lowell in 1870 he 
was besieged with letters from all parts of the United 
States, asking him to lecture.** A Boston audience would 
hardly allow him to depart at the end of his lecture ‘‘ John 
to Jonathan.’’* A great crowd gathered at Cooper In- 

50 Appletons’ Journal, January 25, 1873. 

51 Spectator, July 15, 1865. 

52 Ibid., July 22, 1865. 

58 Ibid., June 24, 1865. 

54 Eclectic Magazine, 1880, p. 760. 

55 Spectator, May 30, 1863. 


56 Times, September 22, 1870. 
57 New York Times, October 12, 1870. 
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stitute, Brooklyn, to listen to the ‘‘champion of working- 
men’’ ** discuss the labor movement and ‘‘to do honor to a 
representative Englishman of class that showed sympathy 
with the Union in the late civil war.’’* The editorial 
writer of the New York Times of October 12, 1870, remem- 
bering the steadfast advocacy of Mr. Hughes during our 
time of trial, declared ‘‘the presence of such a man as he in 
the councils of the British nation will remain, even under 
unfavorable circumstances, some guarantee of our respect 
and confidence.’’ 

And Thomas Hughes himself in ‘‘John to Jonathan’’ 
told both of English sympathy with American problems, 
and of the significance of the anti-slavery victory: Even in 
the crisis of the free trade movement the English people 
had not been more deeply stirred than by the grapple be- 
tween freedom and law on the one hand, and slavery and 
privilege on the other. Many of them had pledged them- 
selves to unlimited effort to assist the American peoples 
to shake off the burden of slavery and to retain as an in- 
heritance for all nations freedom from standing armies, 
disputed boundaries, and the wretched heart burnings and 
dissensions of the Old World. They had taken their stand 
in the faith of our poet: © 


Thou, skilled by Freedom an’ by great events 

To pitch new States as Old World men pitch tents, 
Thou, taught by fate to know Jehovah’s plan 
That man’s devices can’t unmake a man, 

An’ whose free latch-string never was drawed in 
Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin,— 

The grave’s not dug where traitor hand shall lay 
In fearful haste thy murdered corse away ! 


And the final victory had been all the more outstanding in 
that it had ‘‘strengthened the hands and hearts of those 
who are striving in the cause of government, for the people 
by the people, in every corner of the Old World.’’ 

JosepH H, Park 


58 Phase of the London Times, November 9, 1870. 
59 New York Times, October 21, 1870. 
60 Cf. supra for other reference to Lowell. 


THE KU KLUX KLAN IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 
1868-1871 


A study of the Ku Klux Klan in South Carolina, as re- 
vealed by the 1990 pages of testimony taken by a congres- 
sional committee,’ proves that it was hardly so important, 
or so definite, or so attractive an organization as popular 
tradition would have us believe. The author, in the in- 
terest of historical accuracy, and even in hope of giving 
a realistic basis for those who may select this subject for 
the writing of fiction, undertakes to prove how truly in- 
definite and undramatic and even unimportant the South 
Carolina Klan was. It is not his purpose, however, to re- 
ject the vigorous romances of Thomas Dixon, Jr.*—which 
express beliefs perhaps more important in the history of 
the South than the actual facts of Ku-Klux history. The 
Southern consciousness is imbued with ideals of fair ladies 
in danger from black brutes, of gallant gentlemen going to 
the rescue clad in vestments as resplendent as those of 
crusaders, of the Ku Klux Klan as a masterful organiza- 
tion vanquishing impudent Negroes, and making possible 
the return to political power of virtue and honesty in the 
person of former Confederate colonels and brigadiers. 
Pure romance, I believe, as far as South Carolina is con- 
ce-ned; nevertheless it is the theme for a patriotic epic of 
no greater historical inaccuracy than the reconstructions of 
Vergil, Camoens, and the writers of the Arthurian cycle. 

The Ku Klux Klan, as is known from extensive writ- 
ings,® was organized in Tennessee in 1866, soon spread into 


1 Ku Klux Conspiracy: Testimony Taken by the Joint Select Committee 
to Inquire into the Condition of Affairs in the Late Insurrectionary States 
(Washington, 1872), Vols. III, IV and V. Referred to in this article as 
Ku Klux Conspiracy. Volume I, which contains the reports of the commit- 
tee, is referred to as Ku Klux Conspiracy, Reports of Committee. 

2 The scene of The Klansman, an Historical Romance of the Ku Klux 
Klan (New York, 1905), is laid in a hill county of South Carolina. 

3 The most notable treatments are: Walter L. Fleming, Documentary 
History of Reconstruction (Cleveland, 1907), II, 360 ff., and J. C. Lester and 
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several neighboring States, and is supposed to have gone 
out of existence in February, 1869, by the decree of General 
Forrest, its Grand Wizard. The organization is alleged 
to have had an elaborate ritual, and a constitution which 
called for an extensive hierarchy, territorial divisions, a 
membership restricted to Southern white men, and dis- 
guises for the members and their horses. 

The purpose of this article is to discover to what ex- 
tent this organization prevailed in South Carolina, and to 
attempt to evaluate its motives. The general purpose of 
the organization in South Carolina is made clear by the 
constitution which was used in York county. An oath 
obligated the members to take ‘‘the side of justice, hu- 
manity, and constitutional liberty as bequeathed to us in 
its purity by our forefathers,’’ to aid fellow members in 
sickness, distress and pecuniary embarrassment, and to be 
of special protection to female friends, widows and their 
households, and to oppose the principles of the ‘‘ Radical’’ 
party. The penalty of death was provided for any mem- 
ber who revealed the secrets of the order. The members 
were required to become acquainted with designated signs 
and passwords and to provide themselves with arms and 
disguises.* Although many so-called Ku-Klux activities 
were not inspired by the federated order, no attempt will 
be made to distinguish between activities inspired by a cen- 
tral organization and those of local inspiration. There is 
no evidence on which to base such a distinction, and it does 
not seem to have existed in the minds of those engaged in 
night riding under disguise. Whatever their inspiration, — 
men wearing the familiar disguise, more or less familiar 
with the ritual of the order, and engaged in the intimida- 
tion of the supposed enemies of the Southern white man 
will be regarded as klansmen. No attempt will be made to 
take into consideration the actions of organizations of 
whites which made no use of the Klan ritual and disguises, 
D. L. Wilson, Ku Klux Klan, Its Origin, Growth and Disbandment (New 


York, 1905). 
4 This constitution was published in Ku Klux Conspiracy, 1685-87. 
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and which because of their similarity of purpose have 
often been popularly confused with the hooded order. 

The Ku Klux Klan made its first appearance in South 
Carolina in 1868 as a minor factor in the attempt of the 
whites to intimidate the newly enfranchised black majority. 
During the summer and fall of that year the whites be- 
came infuriated because the Negroes and their white allies 
had been successful in the inauguration of a civil govern- 
ment, and through their Union Leagues and other political 
organizations were behaving in a boisterous manner posi- 
tively intolerable in former slaves. Since other methods 
had not prevented the blacks from obtaining political 
power, the whites resorted to that type of local violence 
least amenable to the punishment of Federal authorities. 
Rumors of the doings of this organization in other States 
appeared in the local press in May, and the leading news- 
paper affirmed that the organization existed at least in ‘‘the 
fancy of a few hairbrained youths.’’® 

The following month some unknown persons of Abbe- 
ville, claiming to be members of the Klan, sent the carpet- 
bag governor a grotesquely written letter warning him that 
unless he removed a certain local official from office, they 
would remove the latter and ‘‘insure him a free ticket to 
Hell Station on the Devil’s R R.’’* Shortly afterwards 
‘some foolish fellows’’ at Florence so frightened the 
Negroes of that community with stories of klansmen that 
the Negroes ‘‘turned out two hundred strong, armed with 

various kinds of weapons... determined evidently ‘to 

’ die in the last ditch.’’’* The bad feeling engendered be- 
tween the races because of a clash between a party of 
drunken white youths and some Negro members of the 
legislature when the youths had mistaken the legislators’ 
boarding-house for a brothel, brought rumors of ‘‘the com- 
ing of the K K K.’’* 


5 Charleston Daily News, May 17, 1868. 
6 Ibid., June 13, 1868. 
7 Ibid., June 26, 1868. 
8 Ibid., August 1, 1868. 
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As the fall election approached, Klan activities became 
more numerous and more definite. William K. Tolbert, a 
witness in the case of the murder of the Negro state sena- 
tor, B. F. Randolph, told the Congressional Committee that 
he had been sworn in as a member of the Klan in Abbeville 
county in 1868 and that he believed the Abbeville organiza- 
tion was connected with similar organizations in Edgefield 
and Laurens counties. These organizations, he said, had 
as their purpose the destruction of the Republican party 
and the killing or banishment of its leaders.° Testimony 
taken by the notorious Crews committee appointed by the 
legislature to investigate election disturbances told of 
klansmen disguised in false faces and white gowns going 
from door to door in order to whip prospective Negro 
voters. One Negro, for example, said he was visited by a 
group of twenty disguised men who took him from his 
house, beat him with a fence rail and demanded that he 
surrender the Republican ballots in his possession." From 
Newberry came stories of ‘‘bands of persons generally 
disguised, having on false faces, and with white sheets 
around them’’ who rode along the streets at night threat- 
ening and abusing Negroes.’* The committee reported that 
in Anderson county ‘‘the K K K are more daring and bet- 
ter organized’’ than in other counties,* and that in Edge- 
field ‘‘the Ku Klux is so strong and well organized that 
it had everything its way.’’** In the latter county a com- 
missioner of election was attacked in his house by klans- 
men and could only secure safety by flight into Georgia.** 


® Tolbert’s testimony was republished from a previous congressional docu- 
ment in Ku Klux Conspiracy, 1269, and in Charleston Daily News, February 
24, 1869. 

10 ‘*Report on the Evidence and the Evidence Taken by the Committee 
of Investigation of the Third Congressional District, under the Authority of 
the General Assembly Made at the Regular Session, 1869-70,’’ in Reports and 
Resolutions of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina, 1869-70, 
pp. 615-1475. 

11 [bid., 1033-1213 

12 Jbid., 618, 691 and 738. 

18 Tbid., 625. 

14 Ibid., 630-31. 

15 Ibid., 1435. 
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Witnesses appearing before the Congressional Committee 
appointed to investigate irregularities in the fourth Con- 
gressional district ** reported that in Laurens, Union and 
York counties, and in the lower portion of Greenville, 
voters were visited by disguised men and warned not to 
vote the Republican ticket. Typical of these experiences 
was that of a certain Spencer Sullivan: ‘‘They [the klans- 
men] broke into my house; . . . I saw half a dozen or more 
of them covered with white sheets, carrying clubs, pistols 
and bowie knives. . . . They asked me what ticket I was 
going to vote. I said Republican. .. . One of them beat 
me over the head with a pistol and said that if I voted Re- 
publican they would take my life.’’** Chief State Con- 
stable John B. Hubbard said: ‘‘They [the klansmen] trav- 
eled disguised with their faces masked, themselves covered 
with different habits, and their horses spread over with 
sheets as covers. They left notes with skulls and cross- 
bones, and mottoes such as, ‘Beware; your time has come’; 
and frequently left coffins at different doors.’’** Comp- 
troller General J. L. Neagle said that the Klan had created 
a ‘“‘perfect reign of terror’’ in York county.’® Evidence 
more authentic than any of the foregoing is contained in the 
confessions of certain citizens of York concerning their 
membership in the order. Several said that they had 
joined an organization which required oaths, special grips 
and the provision of firearms, and which had officers bear- 
ing Klan designations. They said that the purpose of the 
order was to protect the whites against the Negroes.” 
Had investigations as detailed as those made in York been 
made in other counties of the State, it is very probable that 
we would have similar evidence. 

But one should not conclude that the Klan played an 
important part in South Carolina affairs in 1868. The far 

16 House Misc. Doc., 41st Cong., 2d Sess., No. 17, Pt. 2. 

17 Ibid., 7-8. 

18 Ibid., 43-44, 

19 Ibid., 47. 

20 Testimony in Ku Klug Conspiracy, 1270-76, of John W. Tomlinson; of 
B. F. Briggs, 1456-60; and of John Caldwell, 1725. 
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greater portion of the violence against prospective voters 
was executed by persons who either were not familiar with 
the workings of the Klan, or felt that their purposes might 
be accomplished without taking the trouble to use the ritual 
and disguises of the order. For example, the most sensa- 
tional murders of the year, those of State Senator Ran- 
dolph and the white senator-elect, S. G. W. Dill, were per- 
petrated by undisguised persons.” The Klan was organized 
in York county to protect the whites in case of an emer- 
gency, and as soon as the period of anxiety was over it was 
forgotten.” The leaders of the Democratic clubs, the most 
extensive anti-Republican organization in the State, stren- 
uously denied that there was any connection between their 
organizations and the Klan,”* and there is little evidence to 
contradict this assertion. A leading citizen of Laurens * 
testified that he was the leader of a band of fifteen or 
twenty young men, which had ‘‘signs and tokens of recogni- 
tion,’’ but that this organization had no connection with the 
Klan, and was abandoned as soon as the disturbed state 
of affairs was over. Very likely much ascribed to the 
hooded order was born of rumor connected with the un- 
doubted acts committed by undisguised men or was pure 
invention designed to impress outsiders already familiar 
with the Klan outrages of other States. 

After the election of 1868 South Carolina enjoyed a 
period of peace which gave the Klan and other organiza- 
tions for violence no reason for existence. Having lost the 
election, the whites for the moment accepted Negro suf- 
frage, and assumed the attitude that violent resistance to 
the government was futile and unwise.** Nevertheless 


21 See Governor Scott’s statements in Charleston Daily News, July 10 and 
October 22, 1868. 

22 See especially the testimony of B. F. Briggs, Ku Klux Conspiracy, 
1458. 

23 See statements in Charleston Daily News, February 27, March 1 and 
March 25, 1869. 

24B. W. Ball, Ku Klua Conspiracy, 1328-29. 

25 See expressions of opinion in Charleston Daily News, November 9, 13, 
14, ete., 1868, and favorable answers from such Republicans as R. H. Cain 
and Governor Scott, ibid., November 12, 14, 21, etc., 1868. 
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there was no change of heart in reference to Negro suf- 
frage, but merely a fuller realization of the defeat of 1865. 

The manner in which the carpetbaggers conducted the 
government was not such as to keep the whites quiescent. 
Armed with evidence which proved that the new governors 
of the State were both incompetent and corrupt, they re- 
solved to contest the election of 1870. But, as we shall 
make clear, there was nothing in the whites’ manner of 
conducting their campaign that gave room for Ku-Klux 
activities ; in fact, there was little violence of any kind. 

It was felt that the election could be won by peaceful 
methods and the assumption of an attitude of compromise. 
The objectionable name Democratic or Conservative was 
dropped as the designation of the ‘‘anti-Radical’’ party, 
and the name Union Reform Party substituted. The whites 
even nominated Judge R. B. Carpenter, a carpetbagger, for 
governor; Cardozo, the mulatto secretary of state, was 
offered a place on the ticket; many Negroes were nominated 
as candidates for the legislature; others were invited to 
speak along with white leaders; joint discussions were ar- 
ranged between the candidates of the party and such ad- 
ministration leaders as Chamberlain, Cardozo, Ransier and 
Tomlinson. An attempt was made to make the corruption 
of the Scott administration the principal issue, and the hope 
was entertained that the Negro voters when informed of 
this corruption would support the Reform Party in suf- 
ficient numbers to insure its success.** These efforts ended 
in almost perfect failure. The Negroes were convinced 
that their former masters’ adoption of a new party name, 
their willingness to take the race into their organizations 
and their acceptance of universal suffrage were not the re- 
sult of a fundamental change of attitude.” 

26 For Carpenter’s and M. C. Butler’s accounts of the canvass, see Ku 
Kluz Conspiracy, 246-58 and 1185-99. (Butler was the Reform candidate 
for lieutenant governor.) 

27 Subsequent events proved the wisdom of this surmise, for when the 
whites won in 1876, with the aid of Negroes whom they had promised to 


protect in their suffrage, they immediately did all in their power to disfran- 
chise the race. 
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There is some defense of the attitude assumed by the 
white leaders of the blacks in 1870, whatever may be said 
in criticism of their honesty and competence and the means 
they employed to win the election. They were fighting to 
win no ordinary political canvass. Their defeat would 
have meant their annihilation as a political factor with 
none of the usual privileges of a defeated party to try to 
recoup its fortunes in a subsequent election. They oc- 
cupied the anomalous position of attempting to maintain 


. their political fortunes through the almost sole support of 


a constituency which was subordinate to the opposition in 
every function of life except the political, and if we admit 
the truism that self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
we can have no occasion to wonder why Governor Scott, 
the responsible head of this abnormal government, should 
have found necessary the resort to practices not usually as- 
sociated with the conduct of orderly constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Fully aware of this situation, both the governor and 
his allies made the most of their opportunity. Fourteen 
regiments of Negro militia were organized by the support- 
ers of the governor, and as many as 7,225 rifles and 88,070 
rounds of ammunition were distributed among the organ- 
ized companies between March and the time the counting 
of the votes was completed in the following October.** It 
was said that volunteer white companies were refused arms 
and forbidden to drill.” General Hampton, however, said 
that one or two companies of whites were accepted. 
Whites, of course, had no desire to join Negro companies. 
Although sensible white men felt that the governor and the 
militia were too wise to risk a conflict with the whites,*® the 
arming of former slaves caused much anxiety, and there 
can be no doubt that it was a very effective means of in- 
spiring the colored people with the sort of spirit necessary 


28 See the report of the adjutant and inspector general to the legislature, 
November 20, 1879, in Reports of Committee, Ku Klux Conspiracy, 543-45. 

29 There was no law excluding persons from the militia on account of race, 
and whites did not care to be thus associated with Negroes. 

30 Judge Carpenter, ibid., 239, was of this opinion. 
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to insure the reélection of the Scott party. The militia 
took great pride in its arms and drills and did not hesitate 
to deal roughly with Negroes who showed Democratic sym- 
pathies. For example, on the day of election the militia 
on the sea-islands appeared at the polls armed and made 
threatening demonstrations when Negro Democrats came 
forward to vote. The flourish of force was supplemented 
by constables whom the governor sent to all parts of the 
state to guard the polls and to give courage to the militia. 
The partisan character of their activities is indicated by 
the fact that many of them became candidates for office on 
the Republican ticket. In order to make more certain the 
administration’s triumph, the governor and the legislature 
sanctioned a most unusual election law. This enactment 
gave the managers of election, who were appointed by the 
governor on partisan lines, the right to hold the ballots un- 
counted for ten days after the election. That this was ‘‘a 
very miserable election machinery’’ which gave full op- 
portunity for fraud, no candid Republican could deny.” 
Added to this was the fact that in several counties the 
polling places were concentrated in centers of Negro popu- 
lation and that their locations were often not made public.* 
No wonder the Republicans won a greater victory in 1870 
than in the fall of 1868.** Had both sides, however, been 
content with a free election and a fair count it is almost 
certain that the result would have been approximately the 
same because of the overwhelming black majority.** In 
fact, neither Judge Carpenter nor General Butler claimed 
that they would have been elected if the election had been 


81 Carpenter, ibid., 229; for other examples of interference with Negro 
Democrats, ibid., 148, 157, 175, 240, 262, 1331, ete. 

82 For such opinions from ex-Governor Orr and District Attorney Corbin, 
thid., 10-22 and 82-85. 

83 See testimony of C. H. Suber and B. W. Ball, tbid., 150 and 1334. 

84 For example, of the five counties of Chester, Laurens, Newberry, Spar- 
tanburg and York, in which Klan disturbances were to be greatest, Grant had 
only carried one in 1868, while in 1870 Scott carried all but one.—Reports of 
Committee, Ku Klux Conspiracy, 581. 

35 According to the census of 1870 the native population was 289,- 
667 and the native colored population 415,814. 
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fair,** and there is no evidence of extensive fraud except in 
the contest for a Congressional seat between two Republi- 
cans in a district of the coast which was overwhelmingly 
black.” 

It was this defeat of the whites that led to the revival 
of the Ku Klux Klan for its second, more extensive and 
final period of operation in South Carolina. Shortly be- 
fore the October election, that is, just as soon as the whites 
realized they could not win, Ku Klux activities became evi- 
dent in several counties of the up-country, notably in York, 
Spartanburg and Union. A few cases of such actions were 
reported from the neighboring counties of Chester, New- 
berry, Fairfield, and Chesterfield, and there were isolated 
cases in counties as near the coast as Sumter and Claren- 
don. They reached their height in March and ceased by 
the midsummer of 1871. 

An examination of the evidence on the Klan in South 
Carolina leads to the conclusion that it took the form of 
haphazard associations which acted independently of any 
district, State or regional organization. Such was the 
opinion of contemporaries well acquainted with what was 
going on in the State,** and even the majority of the Con- 
gressional Committee appointed to investigate conditions 
did not allege that a general conspiracy existed.*® The 
leaders of opinion, such men as Generals Hampton, Butler 
and Chestnut, who would have been taken into account in 
any general effort to organize the whites on military or 
political lines as a central Klan organization would have 
demanded, professed utter ignorance of the workings of 
the order,*® and we have no reason to impeach their testi- 
mony. The only general attempt made during this period 


36 Ku Klux Conspiracy, 246 and 1187. 

87 Testimony of Corbin, ibid., 83-85. 

38 E, W. Seibles, ibid., 97, and M. C. Butler, ibid., 1194-95. Chamberlain, 
ibid., 50, would not affirm that there was a general conspiracy. Samuel G. 
Brown, ibid., 1942, who was a confessed klansman of intelligence, said that 
he had never heard of a state chief of the order. 

89 Ku Klux Conspiracy, Reports of Committee, 28 ff. 

40 Butler’s statement, Ku Klux Conspiracy, 1185 ff.; Chestnut’s, ébid., 
446; Hampton’s, ibid., 1228; and Seibles’, ibid., 101 ff. 

40 
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to organize the whites on lines similar to those of the Klan 
was the effort to establish the so-called Councils of Safety 
in the weeks following the election. Under the authority 
of the executive committee of the Union Reform Party, 
pamphlets were printed calling for the secret organization 
of the whites to preserve the peace, restore constitutional 
liberty, and if necessary use physical force ‘‘according to 
the recognized principles of the law of self-defense.’’ But 
as the disorders which prompted the projection of this 
order no longer existed, in only two counties were Councils 
of Safety organized and the project was soon forgotten.* 
Since the general order of the Ku Klux Klan for the South- 
ern States was abolished in 1869, it is obvious that the 
South Carolina organization of two years later was not con- 
nected with it. Only in the counties of York and Spartan- 
burg is there evidence of the existence of a county organ- 
ization. Banks Lyles is described as chief in the latter 
county,*? and Dr. William Avery was frequently said to 
have been chief in the former county.** Avery’s authority 
seems to have been imperfectly recognized; the most im- 
portant raid executed in his county, that against the county 
treasurer, was effected without his knowledge.“* Albertus 
Hope who was elected leader of a local Klan was imper- 
fectly aware that he was the member of a formal organ- 
ization.** The oaths administered were much less formal 
and dramatic than one familiar with the popular concep- 
tion of the ‘‘hooded empire’’ might imagine: only those 
ceremonies of the order which were considered absolutely 
necessary for the accomplishment of its purpose of secret 
violence were bothered with. Confessed members, who had 
nothing to conceal because of the immunity from prosecu- 
tion which had been guaranteed, manifested an amazing 
ignorance of the forms of the order. This was due to the 

41 For the testimony of Orr and Seibles on this subject, ibid., 2, 23-25 and 
102 ff. 

42In the confession of D. Lewis Jolly, ibid., 1971. 

43 For example, Samuel G. Brown, ibid., 1942. 


44 According to the confession of Klan Chief John W. Mitchell, idid., 1939. 
45 Ibid., 1682-83. 
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almost uniform ignorance of the rank and file and to the 
fact that the types of violence which the order accomplished 
could be carried out with little or no Ku-Klux formalities, 
as was true of most of the acts of violence before 1870-71 
and all since that period. In fact the most extensive act of 
violence committed by the whites, the post-election riot of 
1870 in Laurens, was performed by persons who acted in 
open day without disguises. 

The disguises and appeal to the occult which the South 
Carolina Klan affected seem not to have been as effective 
and dramatic as subsequent generations have learned to 
believe, and as writers say similar acts were in other states. 
Although the disguises were sufficiently elaborate to secure 
almost perfect immunity from identification, they were 
hardly as picturesque or as complete as those worn by the 
members of the revived order of the twentieth century; at 
least, they did not appear so to the Negro victims of the 
raids. The following are typical descriptions given by the 
victims. Says one: ‘‘They had paper stuck on their heads 
which ran up to a sharp point and their coats under their 
breeches to make them look big—bulging out.’’** Some 
were described as wearing ‘‘calico or homespun dresses, 
and paper hats and masks’’; *’ while others disguised their 
faces with splotches of red, black, and white; ** a few were 
content with blackened faces.*® A considerable number 
wore horns.” But the victims usually regarded them as 
artificial, which destroyed the desired impression of devils. 
The most elaborate disguise recorded is thus described: 
‘‘One had a large set of teeth; I suppose they were three 
quarters of an inch long; they came right straight down, 
He came up to me and sorter nodded, He had on speckled 
horns and calico stuff, and had a face on.’’* The klans- 
men often attempted to frighten their victims by asserting 

46 Testimony of Jackson Surratt, ibid., 522. 

47 Testimony of John J. Neason, ibid., 42. 

48 As in the case of those who raided the Union jail—ibid., 1093. 

49 Testimony of William Bright, tbid., 565. 

50 Ibid., 1093. 

51 William Moss, ibid., 400-01. 
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that they came from hell or the grave, where they had been 
since they had been killed in some battle of the Civil War. 
Although this sort of assertion might be supposed to have 
impressed a race as ignorant and supposedly credulous as 
was the South Carolina freedman, the fact that the present 
author does not find a single case in which such assertions 
were believed, naturally leads to the conclusion that ap- 
peals to the occult were ineffective. Such appeals failed in 
their purpose. One Negro was told by klansmen that they 
had come from hell, which was proved by open graves in 
the nearby cemetery and horns broken by the stones of 
their tombs. The Negro, unconvinced, replied: ‘‘No, I 
think you are men or you wouldn’t talk so.’’* Another 
victim was told: ‘‘Old man, we are just from hell and on 
our way back.’’ The incredulous Negro replied: ‘‘If I had 
been there I would not want to go back.’’** When the same 
assertion was made to a certain Merline Brumfield, he re- 
plied with some show of theological wisdom: ‘‘ When a soul 
dies and goes to hell it can never come back again.’’ * 

The South Carolina Klan was composed of a much lower 
type than is popularly believed, and certainly did not en- 
joy among respectable contemporaries the esteem with 
which later generations have invested it. The fact that the 
Klan flourished most extensively in the hill counties of the 
State where the uncultured whites were predominant is in- 
dication of the type of membership. One must lose com- 
plete faith in Southern chivalry to believe that South Caro- 
linians of standing could have committed the horrible 
crimes of which the Klan was actually guilty. A respect- 
able citizen of York, when asked if he thought the Klan was 
composed of men of character, said: ‘‘Why should they go 
out and whip old Elias Hill? There is neither common 
sense nor intelligence nor anything else in such an act on 
an old prostrate Negro.’’** In the opinion of many white 
men of position the principal motive for Klan activities 

52 Samuel Simmons, ibid., 403. 

58 Elias Thomson, ¢bid., 410, 412. 


54 Thid., 1949. 
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was the desire of persons of low economic position to re- 
move Negroes as competing factors.**° Ex-Governor Orr 
believed that the crimes were committed by ‘‘reckless 
young men, without a great deal of standing in their com- 
munity.’’*’ A prominent citizen of Spartanburg charac- 
terized the klansmen as ‘‘a set of drunken and lawless vaga- 
bonds.’’ ** The Democratic minority of the Congressional 
Committee appointed to investigate the Klan characterized 
those arrested in Spartanburg by the military as ‘‘ignorant 
and without education to the last degree.’’** A reporter 
of the New York Times described as follows twenty-four 
Ku-Klux prisoners from South Carolina who arrived in 
that city: ‘‘They were all apparently white men, but a 
more forlorn, woe-begone, haggard-looking crew could 
scarcely be found. . . . With one or two exceptions, they 
bore upon their faces the stolid look of utter ignorance. 
. . . Only one or two could read and write. Their rough, 
haggard faces, ragged garments, and unkempt hair pre- 
sented a singular spectacle.’’*° The presiding judge of the 
United States court which tried klansmen said to seventeen 
who pleaded guilty: ‘‘What is quite as appalling to the 
court as the horrible nature of these offenses is the utter ab- 
sence on your part, and on the part of the others who have 
made confessions here, of any sense or feeling that you have 
done anything very wrong. Some of your comrades recite 
the circumstances of a brutal, unprovoked murder, done by 
themselves, with as little apparent horror as they would 
relate the incidents of a picnic.’’** That the klansmen were 
often as ignorant as the Negro magistrates against whom 
they launched their complaint is indicated by the illiterate 
notices they sometimes sent to their enemies. For ex- 
ample, a Spartanburg Negro received the following notice: 
‘“‘T think that John Peat ought to bee ran out of this county 


56 Simpson Bobo, ibid., 797, and others quoted below. 
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if hee doant leve i kill him if hee is mine to resk ett hee can 
stay butt he will not stay long, death will be his doom.’’ @ 
For expressions of disapproval of the work of the organ- 
ization we have need only to turn to the opinions of the con- 
servative white men thoroughly out of sympathy with the 
‘‘Radical’’ government. When the Yorkville Enquirer ® 
spoke of the work of the Klan as ‘‘inhuman and lawless,’’ 
it but expressed the opinion of the press of the State. The 
Democratic minority of the Congressional Committee said 
that the klansmen were ‘‘the worst enemies of the South’’ 
and ‘‘had been guilty of the most flagrant crimes, crimes 
which we neither palliate nor excuse.’’* Reverdy John- 
son, the distinguished Northern lawyer appearing for the 
defense in the Ku Klux trials, said: ‘‘I have listened with 
unmixed horror to some of the testimony which has been 
brought before you. The outrages proved are shocking to 
humanity; they admit of neither excuse nor justification; 
they violate every obligation which law and nature impose 
upon men; they show that the parties engaged were brutes, 
insensible to the obligations of humanity and religion.’’ * 
In the opinion of F. W. McMaster, the most prominent of 
the local counsel for the defense, the actions of the Klan 
were ‘‘horrid and unnatural crimes, committed by the off- 
scourings of creation.’’ 

Nevertheless, it would be unfair to jump to the conclu- 
sion that the Klan was composed entirely of men of low 
character, or that there were no respectable whites to de- 
fend its mission. Major Merril, the army officer sent to 
York to investigate conditions there, said that there were 
men of every social grade in the order—including min- 
isters,” and the grand jury of the United States circuit 
court said that it contained prominent citizens.** A citizen 

62 Ibid., 664. 

63 March 30th, 1871. 
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of Union said of the klansmen: ‘‘They are men of firmness 
and nerve, who strike because they believe it to be for the 
protection of their life, property and liberty.’’® It is very 
likely that men of a type who individually would never have 
dreamed of committing the atrocities of which the Klan was 
guilty, were led to commit these crimes in groups, feeling 
that public necessity prompted such action. 

Violent Klan activities were most frequent in Spartan- 
burg county. The Reverend A. W. Cummings, a North- 
erner who had been president of the Spartanburg Female 
College, compiled a list of 227 persons whom he claimed 
were abused by masked men in that county between the 
October election of 1870 and the following July 15. He as- 
serted that some two hundred of this number had been 
beaten, seven wounded by gun fire and four killed.” 
Squire P. Quinn Camp, a white office-holder, claimed that 
between September 2 and July 15 in the township of Lime- 
stone no less than 118 had been abused by the Klan in some 
fashion, of which four were shot, sixty-seven whipped and 
six had had their ears cropped.” Although ample allow- 
ance should be made for exaggeration, a careful examina- 
tion of the testimony leaves one with the impression that 
Ku Klux abuses in Spartanburg assumed wholesale pro- 
portions. So extensive was the fear engendered that whole 
sections of the rural Negro population slept in the woods 
for several months during the winter.” 

The general character of the Spartanburg raids on 
Negroes is illustrated by the story of a certain Jackson 
Surratt who was visited twice in May, 1871. On the first 
raid he was cursed for having voted Republican, blind- 
folded, told to pray, and lashed by each of his disguised 
assailants. Six nights later he was again visited. ‘‘The 
first thing I heard,’’ said he, ‘‘was the yard full of horses, 
and they were rearing and [the horsemen were] cursing.’’ 


69 Robert W. Shand under the psuedonym of ‘‘Brutus’’ in the Charleston 
Daily News, quoted in ibid., 1007. 

70 List published, ibid., 919-922. 
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72 For example, see testimony of Margaret Blackwell, ibid., 374. 
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At their demand, he opened the door and submitted to being 
blindfolded. ‘‘Then,’’ adds he, ‘‘they ran into the house 
cursing, and jerked my wife and daughter out of bed and 
brought them into the yard.’’ All were made to lie down 
to be beaten. But after a prayer for ‘my old Master to 
strike for me,’ Jackson was able to escape into the woods, 
leaving the two women to be beaten. His wife was given 
forty lashes with ‘‘things bigger than her thumb.’’™ 

How a white ‘‘Radical’’ was treated is illustrated by 
the case of Commodore Perry. Disguised horsemen rode 
up to his house on a midnight in November, broke his door 
down, forced him into the yard, tied a cloth over his face, 
and with loud oaths struck him to the ground, stripped him 
naked and took turns beating him with hickory whips until 
he was, as he said, without feeling. Then the horsemen 
disappeared.” 

Perhaps the most disgusting procedure of which South 
Carolina klansmen were guilty took place in Limestone 
Township, Spartanburg. On the night of October 19, 1870, 
William H. Champion, a white farmer who had been active 
in politics, and a Negro named Clem Bowden and the lat- 
ter’s wife were taken out of their beds by forty disguised 
men, cursed in the most obscene manner, threatened with 
death, forced to pray, and then beaten in the most unmerci- 
ful fashion. In order to give the white man a lesson in 
‘nigger equality,’’ he and the Negro were forced to whip 
each other, and all three were forced to engage in filthy 
familiarities too lewd to publish.” 

Although the klansmen of Spartanburg did not always 
resort to extremes, and, as we shall presently see, there was 
cause and, in the opinion of some, justification for their 
acts, they were at times guilty of wanton crimes for which 
there was hardly any palliation. Such was the killing of 
Wallace Fowler, a Negro over seventy, on May 1, 1871. 
Apparently his only crime was taking the place of some 

78 Ibid., 520-526. 


74 Ibid., 296-306. 
™ For the stories of the victims, see ibid., 363-371, 379-380. 
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evicted white tenants and remonstrating over the stealing 
of his melons by white boys. His assassination is patheti- 
cally described by his widow: 


‘*T recon,’’ said she, ‘‘I did not lay in bed half an hour before 
I heard somebody by the door; it was not one person, but two— 
ram! ram! ram! at the door. ... He [her husband] heard it as 
quick as lightning, and said to them, ‘Gentlemen, do not break 
down the door; I will open it.’ And just as he said that, they 
said: ‘God damn you, we have got you now.’ .. . The little child 
followed its grandfather to the door. ... Just then I heard the 
report of a pistol, and they shot him down; and this little child 
ran back to me before I could get out, and says, ‘Oh, grandma, they 
have killed my poor old grandpappy.’ ... As quick as I got to 
the door, I raised up my right hand and said, ‘Gentlemer, you have 
killed a poor innocent man.’ My poor old man... he was just 
bleeding, and his brains and blood came out over his eyes. . . . It 
was dim moonlight. He lay out there as if he was laying on the 
bed, his head as white as cotton. . . . His young mistress came up 
to see about him, and cried.”’ 


The most perfectly executed acts of violence committed 
by South Carolina klansmen were the two raids of January 
4 and 12, 1871, upon the Union county jail. These resulted 
in the taking out and hanging or shooting of men accused 
of the murder of ‘‘Mat’’ Stevens, a one-armed Confederate 
veteran. The Negroes under the direction of their captain, 
Sylvanus Wright, had marched along a road leading out of 
the town of Union on the afternoon of December 31. They 
said that their purpose was to protect a Negro member of 
the Legislature who had been threatened by the Klan; 
others said that they were out ‘‘to mug a man,”’ to use the 
expression of the Negroes. Whatever their motive, they 
posted themselves on the road to halt anyone desiring to 
enter the town. They stopped Stevens who, with a com- 
panion, was on his way to the town with a wagon load of 
illicit whiskey. The militiamen demanded drinks, and he 
gave them the contents of a flask. As he drove away they 
fired after him and he took refuge in anearby cabin. From 
there, it is said, he was hustled off into the woods and 
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murdered by a special committee of the militia appointed 
for the purpose. When what had happened became known 
in the town on the following morning, the young whites 
acted with decision. They arrested a number of the militia, 
placed them in the county jail, and for several days were 
busy taking arms from the Negroes. Four days later five 
of the prisoners were taken out of the jail by disguised 
men; two were killed; the remainder, although wounded, 
escaped. The next day a mass meeting of blacks and 
whites asked Governor Scott to send troops to guard the 
jail as a precaution against additional mob violence; but 
the governor, fearing that such action would be a confes- 
sion of the weakness of civil authority, refused to heed the 
request. Several days later it became known that the dis- 
trict judge had ordered that seven of the militiamen be 
moved to Columbia for safe keeping. The whites, believ- 
ing that this move would result in the freeing of the pris- 
oners, resolved to act. Accordingly another band visited 
the jail, took ten men out, executed eight and allowed two 
who were believed not to be guilty of the murder of Stevens 
to go unharmed. 

These Union lynchings were the culmination of Ku- 
Klux activities in South Carolina. Indeed, they had been 
effected in a fashion approximating the romantic concep- 
tion of the order. Estimates as to the number engaged in 
each lynching reach as high as eight hundred; many par- 
ticipants came from neighboring counties and even from 
North Carolina. From the precision and formality with 
which the work was effected we may assume that they were 
directed by men of much higher intelligence than were 
associated with the ordinary raids. The klansmen were 
dressed in full regalia, well armed and moved with the ut- 
most order. Sentinels were placed about town and com- 
munications were kept up in military fashion. The jailor 
was carefully tied, and each victim was subjected to the im- 
pressive ceremony of marching by a sentinel dressed as the 
ghost of Stevens. A careful attempt was made to separate 
the guilty from the guiltless, and a flamboyant proclama- 
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tion in the traditional Klan style was left behind to explain 
what had been done.” 

As many as six other ‘‘Radicals’’ were killed in Union 
county during the period of Klan disorders; a number 
perhaps considerably less than in Spartanburg and York 
counties were whipped ; “ and many ‘‘ Radicals’’ were forced 
out of office. Among those killed was Lewis Thompson, a 
successful preacher of the type not pleasing to the whites. 
Not heeding the warning that he desist, given in the shape 
of a coffin and other Ku-Klux signs posted at his accus- 
tomed place of preaching, he was taken out of his home by 
a disguised band, castrated and frightfully cut until he 
died. His body was thrown in Tiger River, where it re- 
mained for a considerable time, since the Negroes were too 
afraid of Ku-Klux warnings to give it proper burial.” A 
very bold murder was that of A. B. Owens, a white ‘‘Radi- 
cal’’ accused of assembling ‘‘men of a very low character’’ 
in his house at night, of sending threats to whites, and of 
cruelly beating his wife for remonstrating with him.*° 
During the March session of the circuit court notices signed 
by the Ku Klux were posted on the court house warning 
the local members of the legislature and those county of- 
ficers who were Republicans to resign within fifteen days.” 
All either obeyed or left town, and even the clerk of the 
county board of education, although admittedly ‘‘respect- 
able,’’ was forced out of his position because he had aided 
‘ignorant Negro officials.’’*? These actions were fol- 

76 Accounts of the whole incident from various viewpoints appear in ibid., 
4, 98, 802-804, 969-1021 and 1093-1094; also Charleston Daily News, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1871. 

77 According to James B. Steadman, a conservative white, Ku Klux Con- 
spiracy, 1024-1025. 
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uary and July.—Ibid., 983. 
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lowed by an election through which all local offices were 
filled with Democrats; the Republican legislators continued 
to hold their positions because they remained in Columbia 
after the adjournment of the legislature.** No attempts 
were made in the local courts to bring anyone to justice; 
the Negroes attempted no retaliations, and in fact began to 
act more humbly. It may be truly said that in Union 
county the Ku Klux Klan had brought about conditions 
which made the possibility of a return to ‘‘Negro suprem- 
acy’’ very remote. 

The actions of the Klan in York county were hardly 
less extensive than they were in Spartanburg and Union. 
The United States army officer sent there to investigate 
conditions asserted that between December, 1870, and the 
following July, more than three hundred persons were 
whipped in the county. He named sixty-eight persons as 
so treated in addition to six who were murdered.** With 
little apparent exaggeration he estimated that in a county 
which had a white voting population of 2,300 there was a 
Klan membership of 1,800.*° So great was the fear of Klan 
activities that in certain disturbed areas three-fourths of 
the Negro population slept in the woods during the winter 
months. Setting out on their raids with the purpose of 
removing ‘‘obnoxious individuals’’ ** and ‘‘damned niggers 
who vote the Radical ticket,’’*’ the York klansmen com- 
mitted several bold murders. The most notable of these 
was that of a certain Jim Williams, a Negro militia captain 
who was described as ‘‘very boisterous’’ and guilty of the 
threat ‘‘to kill from the cradle to the grave.’’ Early on 
the morning of March 7, 1871, he was taken from his house 
by a cavalcade of sixty horsemen wearing ‘‘black gowns 
with heads, false faces and horns.’’ He was hanged from 
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a tree and riddled with bullets, and the epitaph ‘‘Jim Wil- 
liams gone to his last muster’’ was left pinned on his body." 
How a Negro named Charlie Good was killed was thus de- 
scribed by one klansman to another: ‘‘We got a single- 
barreled and a double-barreled gun, laid for him, tied him 
to a pine sapling and shot him.’’ His body was fastened 
to stakes at the bottom of Broad River.** Even more bar- 
barous was the murder of the Negro, Tom Roundtree. Set- 
ting out with the predetermined purpose of disposing of 
him, a group of klansmen drove him out of his house, and 
as he lay wounded on the ground cut his throat.” 

Outstanding cases of Ku-Klux assault in York which did 
not result in death were the whipping of Isaac the Apostle, 
a Negro preacher, and of Elias Hill, a Negro teacher. The 
former, although he claimed that he only preached ‘‘peace 
and harmony,’’ was accused of ‘‘preaching up fire and 
corruption’’ of a type which inspired the burning of barns 
and gin-houses. After his wife had been brutally abused 
for not telling where he was, he was dragged from his hid- 
ing place under the floor of his cabin and beaten with a 
club. Elias Hill, a man of unusual education and a help- 
less cripple, was severely chastised by klansmen as he lay 
helpless in the yard of his home.” Perhaps the most 
heinous treatment visited upon anyone in the county was 
the lot of Harriet Simril. On the second of three visits 
which the klansmen paid to her house, they ate the pies and 
meat in her cupboard, spit in her face, threw dirt in her 
eyes, and dragged her into the open. Amidst language 
too obscene to publish she was ravished by three members 
of the party.** A more typical raid was that on a certain 

88 Accounts of the murder of Williams appear in tbid., 1712-1767. An 
interesting interpretation of it is by the stenographer who took the testimony 
in Louis F. Post, ‘‘A ‘Carpetbagger’ in South Carolina,’’ Journal of Negro 
History, X, 59-60 (Jan., 1925). 
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Jerry Clowney who has left us the following graphic de- 
scription of the incident: 


*‘T heard a monstrous noise all around the house. I rose up 
in bed. ‘What is this?’ says I, ‘Old woman, what is this?’ ... 
They [the klansmen] went on knocking; and they had a song they 
sung... ‘Ho, man, home tonight?’ I lit out of bed on the floor. 
. .. I had a little loose plank in the middle of the floor—a little 
cellar that I had. Says I, ‘Old woman, these are keeping.’ I 
raised up my plank a little piece, and it struck me immediately 
that my sills were close to the ground and I couldn’t crawl out 
under them. . . . The board [of the door] dropped inside, and he 
[a klansman] peeped in and saw me—the moon was shining—and 
he ran the muzzle of his gun through the boards, and says, ‘God 
damn him.’ ‘Oh, no,’ says I, ‘don’t shoot me.’ ‘Well, then,’ [said 
the klansman] ‘open the door God-damned quick.’ I opened it. 
Here comes in the old devil, shaking his horns and walking up to 
me. ‘God damn your soul; you have got a gun here, you damned 
rascal, you.’ Says I, ‘Yes, sir, . . . there it is on the wall.’ Two 
grappled the gun at once. . . . The captain said, ‘God damn your 
soul, I want you to tell me, you damned rascal, what you is doing 
with a gun here?’ . . . Says I, ‘I belong to the militia, and I have 
been mustering a little and drilling.’ ...He hit me.... He 
opened my skull pretty wide; the blood run in a stream like you 
stick a hog. ... They just chucked me out of the door. Then 
they circled around with me in the middle to look at, like I was a 
monkey or baboon. Then they commenced on my legs, and I was 
jumping and prancing and begging. When I thought they were 
done with me, they jerked me to the ground; one man jumped on 
the top of my head, another across my shoulders, and just had me 
fastened on the ground. Says I, ‘Oh, pray, Oh, master, do, if you 
please.’ ‘Oh, God damn you, [said a klansman] I will fix you 
now. . . . I will make you true to the party. Let him up! Let 
him up!’ The captain stretches off then in front, and the rest 
following, all making a noise like Oo-00 00-00. . . . They left me in 
the field unable to move.’’ 


In no other county of the State was the Klan as active 
as in Spartanburg, Union and York. In Laurens prac- 
tically all of the numerous outrages visited upon ‘‘Radi- 
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cals’? was the work of undisguised men acting in the day- 
time. In Newberry this was almost as true. In this county 
hooded men were reported to have broken into quite a few 
Negro houses and scourged the inmates, and the chair- 
man of the board of county commissioners and his wife and 
child were wounded by a large party. Negro office-hold- 
ers were greatly frightened by Klan threats, and twelve 
or fifteen Negroes were whipped.” Scattered Klan raids 
took place in counties as near the coast as Sumter and 
Clarendon. Leander A. Brigger, a former Union soldier 
who kept a store in the latter county, was taken from his 
place of business by a disguised band, his stock of mer- 
chandise was partly burned or destroyed, his whiskey 
seized and he was warned to leave the county. Ona second 
visit, some three months later, he and his clerk were taken 
into the woods and given a brutal whipping. Unable to get 
protection from the local authorities, he was forced to 
abandon his large property interests and leave the county. 
According to him, a Negro office-holder was assassinated 
and several other persons of color were whipped.” Stories 
of the burning of a Negro school and of the store of the 
brother of United States Senator Robertson, of the forced 
closing of country stores operated by Republicans, and of 
the whipping of one white man, came from Sumter.” 

The fundamental cause of these activities was the desire 
of the whites to force the Negro into a position of political 
impotence and social subordination similar to that which 
the race had occupied previous to Reconstruction. The 
blacks had shown such a high degree of political solidarity 
that they had been triumphant in a series of elections, and 
in instances they were not averse to manifestations of social 
insubordination. Although dire experience had led the 
whites to codperate with the Negro in politics, the vast 
majority of that race cherished contempt for him in any 
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role except that of the menial. A prominent citizen before 
the Taxpayers’ Convention of May, 1871, said: ‘‘The Negro 
is mentally a child and morally he never passes the status 
of infancy.’’** Judge Carpenter declared that the sea- 
island Negro ‘‘is just as slightly removed from animal crea- 
tion as is conceivable for a man to be.’’*” Only from such 
a viewpoint can the Ku Klux Klan be justified or, perhaps, 
even explained. It is not likely, however, that the ‘‘Radi- 
cal’? government would have been received in any less 
hostile fashion had it been both honest and efficient.’" It 
is significant that the Negro militia, the organization of the 
‘‘Radicals’’ against which there was most complaint, was 
hated because it was composed of Negroes, attempting to 
assert equality, and that the apprehensions concerning its 
possible actions were based more on lack of confidence in 
the Negro exercising such an unusual prerogative of citi- 
zenship than on any actual threats which the militia made 
or executed. Aside ‘rum the single murder committed in 
Union, it was guilty of no acts of violence during the period 
of Ku-Klux activities.** Accordingly, it will be seen that 
most of the Klan actions were directed against the Negro 
as a citizen—one attempting to be a voter and at times the 
social equal of other men—rather than against the Negro as 
a violator of law or the infringer upon the rights of other 
men. This attitude on the part of the whites was what may 
have been expected under the circumstances. ‘‘You must 
never lose sight of the fact,’’ said General James Chesnut 
to the Congressional Committee,’® ‘‘that in all countries 
. .. Where institutions are rudely subverted discontent 
will naturally arise, and secret associations for the protec- 
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tion of the formerly dominant race will be formed against 
the supposed jeopardy of life.’’ Nevertheless there was 
much in the government of the State under Scott to justify 
violent action, and it is very likely that had it been so con- 
ducted by a personnel among which there were no Negroes 
or carpetbaggers, an organization similar to that of the Ku 
Klux would have arisen. Likewise the blacks were often 
guilty of incendiarism—a crime which would have natu- 
rally provoked retaliation regardless of race. Indeed we 
shall have occasion to observe the Klan in the réle of the 
enemy of maladministration, making discrimination be- 
tween good and bad ‘‘Radicals.’’ Moreover, there were 
cases of Klan action in which neither racial nor political 
factors were involved. We shall consider these several 
factors in order. 

The agencies through which the blacks and their white 
friends exercised their citizenship were the militia, the 
Union League and the ballot box, and it was mostly against 
Negroes attempting to carry on these functions that the 
Klan acted. As we have already said, the whites were 
thrown into consternation by the organization of the militia 
to which the native whites did not belong; they were greatly 
annoyed by the constant and boisterous drills in which the 
soldiers indulged, their tendency to monopolize court house 
squares and to share the sidewalks with white citizens.’ 
The preliminary event largely responsible for the bitter 
feeling which made the Ku-Klux activities possible, was the 
post-election riot in Laurens between white citizens and the 
militia which resulted in the rout of the Negroes and the 
killing of seven or more of their number and their allies.*” 
The typical Ku-Klux raid was in search of militia guns; it 
was militiamen who were most frequently whipped and 


104 The offensive conduct of the militia in Newberry is emphasized by 
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militia captains who received the most extreme punishment. 
The result was that in the Ku-Klux area the militia or- 
ganizations were destroyed through the direct action of the 
Klan, or through the action of the governor who recalled 
the arms in order to pacify the klansmen. 

The next important motive for Klan visits was the de- 
sire to intimidate office-holders and voters. Victims were 
as frequently asked how they voted as they were about the 
guns they possessed. If the assailants were convinced that 
they had been active in politics, the whipping would be 
more severe. Quite frequently the offenders were forced 
to promise that they would no longer support the ‘‘ Radi- 
eal’’ ticket; many in York and Spartanburg were forced 
to abjure their political faith by a statement published in a 
local Democratic newspaper;** at times public oral ab- 
jurations took place, as in the case of a certain white 
‘‘Radical’’ in Spartanburg.*” 

The Union League, the secret organization which had 
been so largely responsible for the political organization of 
the Negroes, was much less provocative of Klan activities 
than the militia. In fact, by 1870 it had largely accom- 
plished its purpose and was in decline.’** Nevertheless, it 
is frequently mentioned as a cause of dissatisfaction, and 
the hooded order was as zealous in uprooting it as it was 
the militia. Great complaint was made because the League 
bound the Negro by an oath which virtually forced him to 
vote Republican—the Negro became a ‘‘mere blind and 
dumb machine”’ to be used for the partisan purposes of 
‘‘dishonest and unscrupulous white Radicals.’’*** ‘‘This 

106 Some forty-five cards, for example, of this nature appear in the 
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organization,’’ said a white leader, existed ‘‘for the 
avowed purpose of hostility to the Southerner and his every 
interest, . . ., and Negroes who refused to join were threat- 
ened with the penitentiary.’’ So conservative a newspaper 
as the Yorkville Enquirer charged the League ‘‘with the 
shameful state of things which now exist.’’?" Accord- 
ingly, men who had been engaged in League activities were 
often whipped, special examples were made of the presi- 
dents of these societies,” and many local chapters were 
broken up. 

Although of less importance than the purely political 
motives, social and economic factors at times were the 
causes of the visits of klansmen. In York, visits were paid 
to white men living in adultery with Negro women and to 
Negroes living in adultery with white women.’** A former 
klansman told of a visit to the house of a white woman who 
was found in the company of three Negroes. The Negroes 
were severely whipped and the woman was covered with 
tar and lime and given three days in which to leave the 
community.* In Union, a Negro was killed and his step- 
daughter whipped because the latter caused embarrassment 
to a white family by having a child by one of its members."** 
In Spartanburg, a Negro woman was whipped for ‘‘break- 
ing the peace’’ between a white man and his wife.’” 
Negroes were frequently whipped for refusing to work for 
certain whites."’” For example, several Negroes of Spar- 
tanburg were maltreated because they deserted farms in 
order to become railroad laborers."** Two prominent citi- 
zens of Spartanburg *® were of the opinion ‘that a primary 
motive for Klan activities was the desire of the lower class 
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of whites to remove the Negro as a competitor in labor, and 
especially in the renting of land. Those whipped were 
often told to be more dutiful in farm labor.’?? The Klan 
activities were more violent in those upper rural counties 
in which the mass of the white population to a greater 
degree had to work with their hands for a living and 
thereby came into economic competition with the Negro. 
This lends color to General Chesnut’s belief that the eco- 
nomic and social factors should not be ignored in any esti- 
mate of Klan actions.’ 

The racial factors already cited do not explain alto- 
gether the activities of the Klan in South Carolina, for it 
often acted from motives which it would not be fair to 
ascribe to racial prejudice. Merchants were punished for 
receiving stolen cotton or corn in exchange for whiskey at 
a time when such thefts were a menace to the agricultural 
well-being of the State.’*? The frightful corruption which 
existed both in State and local administration was a potent 
cause of Klan unrest, and there can be no doubt that the 
Klan terror was largely responsible for Governor Scott’s 
removal of incompetent or corrupt magistrates and the ap- 
pointment in their place of more competent men. Attor- 
ney-General Chamberlain, the most respectable of the white 
reconstructionists, was of the opinion that the more honest 
and competent the ‘‘Radical’’ official the less likely was he 
to be visited by the Klan.*** Certainly the somewhat lav- 
ish manner in which the governor dispensed pardons caused 
Ku-Klux actions of a type not to be ascribed alone to race 
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prejudice; many conscientious whites felt the necessity of 
taking the law into their own hands. 

_The conduct of the Negroes in political campaigns was 
certainly of a type liable to evoke vigorous opposition, had 
no other factors been involved. At a joint debate in Ches- 
ter white candidates were hooted by Negroes and the whites 
were followed to their tavern by a mob singing ‘‘John 
Brown.’’*** The whites of Spartanburg were made furi- 
ous when an old white man, accused of being a klansman, 
was taken from the custody of a constable and ‘‘walked’’ 
until he fainted.**? Numerous cases of violence which black 
Republicans visited upon black Democrats were of such a 
nature as to disturb the peace.’*® That the klansmen of 
York and Union had some other motive than punishing 
Negroes for exercising their legal rights is indicated by 
their proclamations. Said the organization in the former 
county: ‘‘There would be no interference with any decent, 
well-behaved persons whether white or black.’’*** A meet- 
ing of York citizens more or less in sympathy with the Klan 
said that violent resistance was the inevitable consequence 
of the ‘‘thousand acts of injustice and tyranny’’ commit- 
ted by the ‘‘Radicals.’’*** The Klan of Union in ordering 
the Republican officials of that county to vacate said that 
the sole reason for its action was the ignorance and dis- 
honesty of the officials—‘‘their present inhuman, disgrace- 
ful and outrageous rule.’’ **° 

Sometimes the Klan acted in cases in no way connected 
with racial or political factors. Reynolds cites the case of 
a white man whipped for selling liquor near a church and of 
a boy whipped for not obeying his widowed mother.*® 
Louis F’. Post tells of a raid in York ‘‘upon a disreputable 
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house maintained by white women whose naked bodies were 
daubed with tar by the raiders and the women driven from 
the neighborhood.’’*** James A. Steadman gave the names 
of several whites visited for maltreating their wives.** A 
correspondent of the New York Herald was of the opinion 
that a large proportion of the Klan disorders in Spartan- 
burg was committed by ‘‘a low-down set’’ who had formed 
‘‘dens’’ as a means of protecting themselves against whis- 
key revenue officers and of executing private vengeance.*** 
Undoubtedly the Klan gave an outlet for the general turbu- 
lence and drunken rowdyism of a rural population already 
disorderly. 

Even at times Negroes and white Republicans were 
guilty of Ku-Klux tactics. Republicans of Union visited 
Democrats under disguise.*** A Negro woman of York in- 
duced her husband to be more faithful by persuading six of 
her male friends to visit him in Klan regalia.*** Some 
Negroes of Chester under Klan disguise visited the house 
of an old white woman to secure guns;*** others in York, 
with bags over their heads, raided a store, and a white mag- 
istrate used a band of disguised blacks to take an enemy out 
at night.*** But such cases were by no means general. 

A minor motive in Klan activities, of less importance 
perhaps than the mere desire for fun, was robbery. Some 
of the Negroes visited claimed that money was taken from 
them; *** quite a few were asked for whiskey and victuals. 
But in giving the names of the 118 persons visited in his 
section of Spartanburg County, Squire Camp only claimed 
robbery as the motive in three cases.*? The numerous 
guns seized on raids seem to have been taken more to pre- 
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vent their use by the Negroes than from a desire of the 
raiders to appropriate them for personal use. Perhaps 
the principal reason why the robbery motive did not play 
a larger part was the extreme poverty of most of those 
visited. When a person of considerable fortune was vis- 
ited, the klansmen did not hesitate to take what they de- 
sired. Bigger, the well-to-do carpetbag merchant of Clar- 
endon, reported that the klansmen asked him for whiskey, 
burned part of his stock of merchandise, and stole other 
parts of it.“ The klansmen who searched for the county 
treasurer of York raided a store of one of his friends and 
took whiskey, cigars, blankets and harness.’ 

In the achievement of its primary object of striking 
terror among the Negroes and white Republicans, the Klan 
was successful in the limited area in which it operated. 
But for the intervention of the national government it is 
very likely that its area of operation would have extended 
over the entire up-country, and that the ‘‘Radical’’ gov- 
ernment and its political organizations there would have 
been entirely uprooted. The governor failed in his at- 
tempt to execute the ample authority which the legislature 
had given him for the suppression of violence. He ad- 
mitted the failure of his efforts to enforce the law through 
the Negro ‘militia by recalling its arms. Constabulary 
brought from other States was for a time somewhat ef- 
fective, but as the whites became aroused, its members were 
forced to flee from the Ku-Klux areas.** Efforts to secure 
the conviction of klansmen in the State courts likewise 
ended in failure for several reasons. Persons were afraid 
to make affidavits necessary to bring about convictions. 
The klansmen when brought into court pleaded alibis and 
presented numerous witnesses to support these contentions. 
A leading white citizen of Union ™ testified that a convic- 
tion of a klansman in his county was not very likely since 
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many of the people approved of the Klan organization, and 
there was no way of keeping members of the order from 
serving on the jury. ‘Two leading citizens of York testified 
that there had been no convictions of white raiders in their 
county, although three out of eight Negroes so accused had 
been sent to the penitentiary.“® Hx-Governor Orr in July, 
1871, said that he knew of only one instance in which the 
identity of a klansman had been disclosed and that there 
had never been a prosecution of a member of the order.’*® 
Although meetings were sponsored by leading citizens to 
protest against Klan outrages, it appears that the sym- 
pathy of the dominant element in Klan counties was with 
the organization, and that these meetings were little more 
than sops to the opinion of the outside world. 

The victims of Klan raids did little either collectively 
or individually to protect themselves. As has already been 
said, the collective organizations of the Negroes, the militia 
and the Union Leagues, vanished before the Klan menace. 
Due to the fact that the klansmen moved in overwhelming 
numbers, individual resistance required more than ordi- 
nary bravery ; certainly a bravery of a type which the Negro 
was not prepared to oppose to his former master. Only in 
a few cases was effective resistance offered. For example, 
a Newberry Negro drove away a party of attacking klans- 
men and mortally wounded one; Dr. Winsmith drove a 
party away by returning their fire, and another white man 
of Spartanburg killed one of his assailants.’*7 If such re- 
sistance had been widely practiced, the effectiveness of the 
Klan would have been crippled, or at least it would not have 
gone about its business in a nonchalant fashion. The 
average Republican, white or black, submitted meekly to 
whatever punishment his assailants desired to give. About 
the only defense was to hide in the woods at night, take 
refuge in Columbia or some other town in which there were 
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troops, or hide under the floor or in the loft of his cabin. 
One ‘‘poor old critter,’’ as he described himself, had lived 
in the woods for months ‘‘like a dromedary, a hog or a 
cow.’’**8 Another Negro was of the opinion that there 
were Negro families in his community who could ‘‘not get 
tamed to the house in five years.’’**® The effect upon the 
nerves of the blacks of a Klan area was most disturbing: 
‘‘When it is out that they [the klansmen] are killing and 
destroying,’’ said a Negro,’® ‘‘the colored man is like a 
rabbit; he jumps out of the way when he hears anything.’’ 
Said another: ‘‘When a man lies down at night, if he hears 
a dog bark, he jumps up and hunts for the bottom of his 
house.’’ 

That the activities of the Klan should have prompted 
the intervention of the national government is what should 
have naturally been expected. The Grant administration 
was definitely committed to the policy of maintaining the 
‘‘reconstructed’’ governments in the South, and we think 
it has been made clear that the government in South Caro- 
lina was in imminent danger of destruction. Federal mili- 
tary force seems to have been the only means through 
which it could be maintained. Of course, such a policy has 
been open to severe criticism on the part of contemporaries 
and historians. The government which the national au- 
thorities intervened to protect was hardly worthy of any 
sort of support. Undoubtedly the extent of, and danger 
from, the South Carolina Klan was grossly exaggerated in 
the North and the military intervention was tardy and 
often bungling. White South Carolina was not in rebellion 
against the United States; in the Klan area there was no 
resistance to the execution of a legal process. But it should 
be remembered that the laws of South Carolina and the 
United States, however unwise and unjust one may say 
they were, had been flagrantly nullified and the national 
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government was obligated to enforce them. We shall pres- 
ently see that the policy of Federal intervention was suc- 
cessful to the extent of destroying the Klan and of making 
possible the existence of the reconstructed State govern- 
ment until a change of attitude at Washington, four years 
later, brought about the withdrawal of the Federal troops. 
But before discussing this point we shall briefly trace the 
various steps in Federal intervention. 

During 1870 and 1871 Congress passed a series of acts 
which placed the control of Congressional elections under 
Federal jurisdiction, prohibited combinations which inter- 
fered with the free exercise of the rights of citizens, and 
gave the President authority to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus in areas in which he believed the Federal law was 
set at defiance.** The President in a special message to 
Congress, March 23, 1871, told of ‘‘a condition of affairs . 
which exists in some of the Stdtes of the Union rendering 
life and property insecure and the carrying of the mail and 
the collection of the revenue dangerous.’’*** In the mean- 
time a delegation of the South Carolina legislature went to 
Washington to complain of the conduct of the Ku Klux.’™ 
These acts were followed by the creation of a joint Congres- 
sional Committee ‘‘to inquire into the condition of affairs 
in the late insurrectionary States ...so far as regards 
the execution of the laws and the safety of the lives and 
property of the citizens of the United States.’’ Of this, 
a sub-committee of two Republicans, Senator Scott and 
Representative Stevenson, and one Democrat, Representa- 
tive Van Trump, was specially charged with the investiga- 
tion of affairs in South Carolina. 

For the greater part of the month of July, 1871, this 
sub-committee was occupied with the examination of more 
than one hundred witnesses at Columbia, Spartanburg, 
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Union and Yorkville. Persons of every shade of opinion 
were patiently heard without any definite restrictions on 
the nature of their testimony.’ What was said convinced 
the Republican majority that the law in South Carolina 
was not being properly enforced. Both Scott and Steven- 
son were profoundly impressed with the obdurate char- 
acter of the klansmen and the atmosphere of popular hos- 
tility in which the committee worked.** The belief that 
witnesses called by the committee were intimidated by 
klansmen brought the threat that martial law would be im- 
posed if such things were not stopped.” The investiga- 
tions of the committee were supplemented by those of 
United States Attorney-General Akermai. and the elaborate 
investigations of Major Merrill, an army officer sent to 
York. The result was that Grant issued on October 12, 
1871, a proclamation that since ‘‘a condition of lawlessness 
and terror existed’’ in the nine counties of York, Newberry, 
Fairfield, Lancaster, Chester, Chesterfield, Spartanburg, 
Laurens and Union ** in the form of combinations and con- 
spiracies which obstructed the execution of the law, he com- 
manded that persons composing these combinations dis- 
perse. Five days later, asserting that the ‘‘insurgents’’ 
had not dispersed, and that they were in rebellion against — 
the authority of the United States, he suspended the writ 
of habeas corpus in those counties.’ 

Immediately after the President’s proclamation the 
Federal authorities began arresting alleged klansmen. In 
York the energetic Major Merrill had already spent several 
months in collecting evidence. Two days after he had re- 
ceived notice of the President’s action, he began making ar- 


155 The journal of the committee is published in Ku Klux Conspiracy, 
Reports of Committees. 

156 For example, on the night the committee arrived in Yorkville, a citi- 
zen threw a pitcher of water on Congressman Wallace in the dining room of 
the local hotel, and a member of a colored band which serenaded the Com- 
mittee was shot in the streets—Ku Klux Conspiracy, 1530-1533. 

157 Ibid., 791. 

158 By mistake Marion was included instead of Union. This was later 
corrected. 

159 Richardson, op. cit., 134-135 and 138-139. 
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rests through nocturnal cavalry raids. ‘‘The prisoners 
‘bagged,’’’ said an eyewitness,’ ‘‘were thrust into the 
sugar house jail with the ‘catch’ of the previous night.’’ 
By the New Year 195 were arrested, some five hundred fear- 
ing dire consequences had voluntarily given themselves up, 
and between forty and fifty had fled from the county.’ 
In Union some two hundred were arrested by United 
States marshals while troops stood in readiness to aid in 
case of resistance.” In Spartanburg ‘‘some hundreds’”’ 
were seized by marshals assisted in some instances by 
troops. As a result of a sudden march of soldiers some 
thirty-five citizens of Newberry were arrested and taken to 
Columbia. On Sunday morning, March 31, 1872, forty 
Laurens citizens were surprised by marshals accompanied 
by a squad of soldiers and carried away.’*® 

One of those arrested told of his experience as follows: 
‘On that memorable Sabbath morning when quietly pre- 
paring for my Bible class, in my parlor, I was arrested by 
a deputy marshal under a warrant for ‘conspiracy and 
murder,’ and soon after marched to the parlor of Mr. 
Joseph Crews [the scalawag political leader of the county], 
where I was confined for the balance of the day. ... At 
sunset we [the other prisoners and I] were marched to the 
jail and plunged into the dungeons. . .. On Wednesday 
morning we were hurried off, in road wagons, some 
eighteen in all, to Union Jail, escorted by a company of 
cavalry.’’*** In the other counties in which the writ of 
habeas corpus was suspended no arrests were made. 

The arrests were followed by a series of trials in the 
United States circuit court under indictments charging con- 
spiracy to prevent the exercise of the rights of citizenship 

160 Post, op. cit., 44. 

161 Accounts of the York raids are in Reynolds, op. cit., 198-199, and 
Merrill’s report, Ku Klux Conspiracy, 1603-1604. 

162 Reynolds, op. cit., 199. 

163 Jbid., 200. For a graphic account of these arrests see John A. Leland, 
A Voice from Carolina (Charleston, 1879), 95 ff. 


164 An anonymous writer in the Laurensville Herald quoted in the Charles- 
ton Daily News, May 21, 1872. 
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guaranteed by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 
The first was at Columbia before the November—December, 
1871, session of court with Judges Hugh L. Bond and 
George S. Bryan presiding. At this session 785 indict- 
ments against some five hundred different persons were 
returned. Naturally these proceedings created great popu- 
lar interest: the galleries were usually crowded. The 
prosecution was conducted by the two ablest Republican 
lawyers in the state, District-Attorney Corbin and Attor- 
ney-General Chamberlain. To provide effectively for the 
defense some ten thousand dollars was raised by popular 
subscription, and two of the most eminent lawyers of the 
North, Reverdy Johnson and Henry Stanbery, were en- 
gaged and specially charged with the handling of the legal 
and constitutional questions which might arise. After 
ten days of wrangling over points of law, the court pro- 
ceeded to the actual trials. Five persons were convicted 
by juries composed almost entirely of Negroes. The pros- 
ecution presented a vast amount of evidence to prove that 
these five men had taken part in certain Klan raids which 
had hindered persons of African descent from the free 
exercise of their suffrage. If we accept the validity of 
the circumstantial evidence, and in some cases the per- 
sonal identifications introduced, we must conclude that the 
juries were justified in their verdicts. Among those con- 
victed was Dr. William T. Avery of York, who, seeing con- 
viction staring him in the face, fled during the progress of 
his trial, and although sentenced in absentia was never pun- 
ished. In addition to the five convicted, fifty pleaded 
guilty. The fifty-five were given sentences ranging from 
three months to five years, in addition to nominal fines.** 

Rather weak efforts to secure the conviction of the 
others indicted were made at two subsequent sessions of 
the court. At the Charleston session of April, 1872, twenty- 
eight were convicted, although there were several failures 


165 The full stenographic report of these preceedings is in Ku Klux Con- 
spiracy, 1599-1990. An excellent summary from the viewpoint of a conserva- 
tive white is Reynolds, op. cit., 202-213. Post, passim, is an interesting criti- 
cism of Reynolds’ findings. 
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to convict, due in part to the hesitancy of the court to ac- 
cept the legality of the indictments. At the Columbia ses- 
sion of the following November nine were convicted. At 
the three sessions only eighty-two were sentenced, a small 
part of those arrested and indicted.’ 

It was natural that the national administration’s act of 
suspending the writ of habeas corpus and its policy of ar- 
rests and indictments and trials of persons accused of 
crimes which under normal circumstances could have been 
only brought to the attention of the State courts, should 
have caused a storm of protest. Even if it is admitted that 
the Ku-Klux disturbances were indications of rebellion, as 
the President alleged, they had ceased when the President 
acted. Absolutely no resistance was offered the marshals 
and troops who made arrests in any portion of the so-called 
rebellious area. Those who were acquainted with affairs in 
South Carolina presented conclusive evidence that peace 
reigned. A reporter of the New York Herald,” after a 
careful investigation, reported that Union and Spartan- 
burg had been quiet for several months previous to the 
proclamation. A similar report came from the York grand 
jury.*** From the other counties affected, the evidence of 
peaceful conditions was more conclusive. The arbitrary 
nature of the arrests and imprisonments, then, evoked se- 
vere criticism. It was pointed out that those arrested were 
from the most ignorant and uninfluential. The sudden 
descent of marshals and troops on people conscious of no 
crime except that of maintaining the traditional supremacy 
of their race was naturally interpreted as ‘‘a reign of ter- 
ror.’’** The denial of those arrested of the usual appeal 
to the courts, their confinement in local jails inadequate to 
the purpose, and their subsequent removal to the ‘‘damp 
and dark’’?” jails of Columbia and Charleston left an im- 
pression that white South Carolinians are likely never to 


166 Reynolds, op. cit., 213-215. 

167 November 1 and 3, 1871. 

168 Charleston Daily News, October 14, 1871. 
169 Ibid., October 25, 1871. 

170 Jbid., October 31, 1871. 
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forget. The most generally censured conduct of which 
agents of the national government were guilty was the kid- 
napping by members of the secret service of the United 
States aided by local confederates in Canada of a citizen 
of York, Dr. J. Rufus Bratton. He had previously fled the 
country in order to escape arrest under a Ku-Klux indict- 
ment, and the United States government had made fruit- 
less efforts to bring about his extradition. After being kid- 
napped, he was taken to Columbia and released on bail. 
The Canadian government protested this violation of inter- 
national rights and demanded that Bratton be returned. 
This was done.” It was generally believed that the con- 
victions were effected by prejudiced juries on evidence 
which should not have been credited. 

Nevertheless, if one grants that some sort of vigorous 
action was necessary to sustain the law then existing, he 
would not be fair to conclude that the agents of the govern- 
ment executed their obligations ruthlessly. Only one per- 
son was killed in making the arrests. Many of those ar- 
rested were not retained for a considerable time, and a 
liberal policy of bail was practiced. Even so zealous an 
officer as Major Merrill found time for an act of chivalry.’” 
In telling the story of the arbitrary conduct visited upon 
Dr. Bratton, historians often forget that as a member of 
the York Klan he was suspected of terrible crimes. The 
sentences imposed upon those convicted were generally 
light ; due allowance was made for ignorance. Only a small 
number of those indicted were tried, owing to the fact that 
the authorities, observing that the Klan menace no longer 
existed, were not anxious to be vindictive. Moreover, as 
soon as the President was convinced that the Klan was de- 
stroyed, he pardoned all of those convicted who were still in 
prison. 

There can be little doubt that the threat and subsequent 


171 Post, op. cit., 61-62. 

172 Post, op. cit., 45-48 and 66, says that Merrill allowed a prisoner be- 
lieved to have been William T. Avery to go home twice in order to minister 
to his child who was mortally ill. No security was required but the man’s 
honor. But he returned each time as promised. 
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adoption by the national government of a policy of vig- 
orous intervention into the affairs of South Carolina de- 
stroyed the Ku Klux Klan in that State. As soon as the 
Federal authorities had made it known that their inten- 
tions were serious, in the late spring of 1871, the local white 
leaders began to make their influence felt against lawless- 
ness and the number of Klan outrages consequently grew 
less and less. White South Carolinians knew from expe- 
rience what Federal intervention meant, and once the na- 
tional government became set upon a policy of military 
intervention whole populations which had scouted the au- 
thority of the weak ‘‘Radical’’ government of the State 
became meek. Crimes as serious as murder had been com- 
mitted, and who knew but that the Federal authorities 
would go to the greatest extremes in punishments? An 
illustration of the terror in which the whites were thrown 
comes from the testimony of a York Negro: ‘‘There is not 
one in fifty of them now but is uneasy and trembling at the 
sight of an officer or a blue-coat, and they are staying out 
in the woods by day, and some by night, like we used to.’’ ** 
The extent of the fright is indicated by the readiness with 
which those arrested confessed their Klan affiliations. So 
thorough was the work of the Federal authorities that no 
more was heard of the Klan as an active organization after 
the summer of 1871. In the reports of the United States 
Attorney-General there is no mention of it after 1872. 
After that year there was a rapid decline in the number of 
cases pending before the Federal vourt of South Carolina. 
In fact during 1873 and 1874 nolle prosequi were entered in 
1091 cases. Major Merrill in his report of September, 
1872, said that order had been restored. The whites even 
made little attempt to contest the state elections of 1872, 
and the triumphant reélection of Grant in that year gave 
them assurance that the laws would be enforced.*™ 

173 Elias Hill, Ku Klux Conspiracy, 1411. 

174 This evidence of the passing of the Klan is taken from the convenient 


summary of James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States (New York, 
1907), VI, 319-320. 
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The effort to overthrow the reconstruction state govern- 
ment by means of the Ku Klux Klan had failed. But this 
acquiescence should not be interpreted as evidence that the 
whites had given up their intention of winning the control 
of the government of the State by any means that might 
be necessary. The necessary means was force, since the 
Negro opposition was to continue overwhelming in numbers 
and unity. The experience gained by the whites through 
Ku-Klux raids reaffirmed their belief that when force was 
resorted to, the freedman was no match for the former 
master. Force was to be used time and time again until 
the whites triumphed. But it was to be the force of men 
moving in daylight without disguises. 

Francis B. Simxrns 


42 


CUDJO’S OWN STORY OF THE LAST AFRICAN 
SLAVER?* 


About four miles above Mobile, at the mouth of the 
Chickasabogue Creek (now called Three Mile Creek), on 
red clay bluffs, on the Old Telegraph Road, but now reached 
by the new Bay Bridge Road and Craft Highway, is African 
Town. The site was once and still is to a large extent the 
possession of the Meaher Brothers, Tim, Lim and Burns; 
these men had a mill and shipyard at the mouth of the creek 
and built vessels for blockade running, river trade and fili- 
bustering expeditions. 

The three Meaher brothers were natives of Maine. 
They had associated with them in business one Captain 
Foster, born of English parentage in Nova Scotia. He was 
the actual owner of the Clotilde. She was selected be- 
cause of her fleetness to make the voyage for a cargo of 
slaves. 

Once on the African Coast, there was little trouble in 
procuring a cargo of slaves; for it had long been a part of 
the trader’s policy to instigate the tribes against each other 
and in this manner keep the markets stocked. News of the 
trade was often published in the papers. An excerpt from 
The Mobile Register of Nov. 9, 1858, said: ‘‘ From the West 
Coast of Africa we have advice dated Sept. 21st. The 
quarreling of the tribes on Sierra Leone River rendered 
the aspect of things very unsatisfactory. The King of 
Dahomey was driving a brisk trade in slaves at from fifty 
to sixty dollars apiece at Whydah. Immense numbers of 
Negroes were collected along the Coast for export.’’ Fos- 


1 This story was secured by Miss Zora Neale Hurston, an investigator of 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. She made a spe- 
cial trip to Mobile to interview Cudjo Lewis, the only survivor of this last 
cargo. She made some use, too, of the Voyage of Clotilde and other records of 
the Mobile Historical Society. 
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ter, with a crew of Northern men, sailed directly for 
Whydah. 

The slaves who made up the cargo of the Clotilde were 
captured by Dahomey’s warriors and women warriors (per- 
haps Amazons), Cudjo, or more accurately, Kujjo Lewis 
says in this manner. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century one of the Dahomey kings organized a battalion of 
women warriors. 

For a long time the King of Dahomey and his tribe had 
been raiding the weaker and more peaceful tribes that lay 
within striking distance of his empire. They lived by war 
and slavery. The King of Dahomey’s house was built of 
skulls. They made war upon Togo. 

Togo was ‘‘many days from the water.’’ About four- 
teen, Cudjo estimated. The people of the Togo were a 
peaceful, agricultural people, raising hogs, goats, sheep, 
chickens, and a few cows. They planted corn, beans and 
yams. Plenty of bananas and pineapples grow wild. The 
most important natural resource was the palm tree. They 
produced palm oil, their greatest industry. They made 
cord for all purposes by twisting strips of palm leaves. 
They made cloth from the fibre, and beer from the nuts. 
The men and women tilled the fields alike and held property 
in common. There was no hunger, no poverty. 

Their methods of farming are interesting. A plot of 
ground is tilled by the tenant for seven years. By that 
time the fertility is about exhausted and they choose an- 
other plot. The yams are produced from the eye of the 
seed as we do our white potatoes. The vines grow very 
long, so they are poled like string beans. The earth is 
hilled up about the shoot and the weeds kept away until it 
gets a start. ‘‘Then,’’ says Cudjo, ‘‘we go way, we come 
back, push, dig de dirt—great beeg yam like keg, nail keg. 
We cut off vine with little piece of yam and cover it up 
again. Another beeg yam. Whole family couldnt eat at 
one time. For seven years don’t need no new seed, it keep 
making yams.”’ 


2 According to some accounts these slaves were brought from Loanda. | 
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A sort of melon grows on tall plants and is eaten 
with salt as one does cantaloupe, but it grows very much 
larger. It is without doubt the melon tree found every- 
where in the tropics, probably of the papaya family. Beer 
is also made from bananas and is used as commonly as the 
‘‘vin rouge’’ of France. 

Foods are roasted and boiled. The roasting and boil- 
ing is done over and among the coals, but the boiling is 
done over the fire in clay pots. There is a definite fire 
place—built in. Three clay pillars or pot-rests about 
eighteen inches high are molded of clay and allowed to dry. 
The fire is built among these posts and the pot rested on 
them. 

The drinking of milk is unknown to them. They eat al- 
most no domesticated beef. They eat goat flesh, chicken, 
hogs, deer, and other game, as they are great hunters. 
Elephants are hunted for ivory, but the flesh is never eaten. 
This is a staple however with cannibal tribes. Hogs are 
prepared by taking brown sage and burning off the hair, 
then washing the skin thoroughly. The animal is usually 
roasted whole very much as we barbecue. This was prob- 
ably the origin of the barbecue in America. The word, 
however, is derived from a native name in Guiana. 

The houses of these Africans are cylindrical and built 
of clay. They are thus weather-tight and fireproof. A cir- 
cular trench is dug and the walls built up about two feet 
high and eighteen inches thick. This is left to dry. Then 
they add another two feet and let it dry. This is kept up 
until the house is about eight feet high. A series of notches 
are made at the top to receive the rafters. The center pole 
is a tall, straight palm tree. Slight niches are cut in this 
to receive the rafters, one end is laid through the notches 
at the top of the wall, and the other fitted into the niches in 
the center pole and bound with palm cord. The ends in the 
notches are bound and cemented with clay. When this 
dries it is very strong and durable. Then the roof is laid 
with grass. A kind of long leafy grass like wheat stalks 
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is used, the rafters having been grilled over with young 
saplings bound with palm cord. The grass is bound on the 
lower edges of the roof first and the next course overlaps 
this as ordinary shingles are laid to shed water until the 
entire roof is covered. A very watertight roof results. 

Openings of the house are limited. There are no win- 
dows. The door is made by boring holes in one set of 
timbers and fitting tongues or wooden pegs on the trans- 
verse pieces. These are fitted carefully and when driven 
together interlock like the ‘‘dovetailing’’ in antique furni- 
ture. There are no hinges. The door is set up or moved 
away as convenient. The floors are of beaten clay. The 
house is lighted by a palm oil lamp. The niches for these 
lamps are left in the thickness of the wall. 

The apparel is also interesting. The men wear a pair 
of short trousers ordinarily, but on special occasions this 
is supplemented by a cloak. A large piece of cloth 
about six feet square is first draped over the left shoulder. 
The short end from the back folds smartly over the other 
end, thus holding it in place, and giving a very pleasing ef- 
fect and at the same time leaving the right arm free. 
Plenty of jewelry is worn, earrings of ivory and brace- 
lets of gold and ivory. 

The women wear a single garment, also a square of 
cloth. Nothing is worn above the waist but ornaments. 
Bracelets from wrist to elbow and numerous shell and 
ivory necklaces—as many as the husband can afford. Ear- 
rings and bracelets of pure gold that tinkled very pleas- 
antly as the women swung their arms, Cudjo says. 

The cloth is always of cotton woven by men. The col- 
ors are bought from men, not quite as white as white men— 
who go and sell, probably the Arabs. Ona large flat stone 
are little troughs gouged out of the rock to hold the dif- 
ferent colors and the weaver takes from each when he 
chooses. Shoes are made of cowhide but they consist of 
the merest sandals. Buffalo hide is also popular. 

There was a military organization but they were not a 
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very warlike nation. All boys over fourteen were of mili- 
tary age. The people of Cudjo’s native country fought 
largely in se!* defense. 

The natives are polygamous but the wives never ex- 
ceed three or four. There is no jealousy among the 
wives for another wife merely lightens the duties of the 
first. She herself does the match-making for her successors 
and holds the most favored position. The wives are al- 
ways bought of their parents, but no presents are made to 
girls before betrothal. A native is careful not to give any- 
thing until he is sure he has the bird in hand. 

‘‘Cudjo he been married for three years for example,’’ 
says he. ‘‘His wife says: ‘Cudjo, I am growing old. I am 
tired—I will bring you another wife.’ Before speaking 
thus she has already one in mind—some girl who attracts 
her and whom Cudjo has possibly never seen. The wife 
goes out and finds the girl—maybe in the public square, 
maybe in the market place and she asks: ‘You know Cudjo?’ 
The girl answers: ‘ I have heard of him.’ The wife says: 
‘Cudjo is good. He is kind. I would like you to be his 
wife.’ The girl answers: ‘Come with me to my parents.’ 
They go together; questions are asked on both sides and if 
they are satisfied the parents say: ‘We give our daughter 
into your care. She is ours no more. You be good to 
her.’ ”’ 

The wife returns with the girl to Cudjo’s house. The 
wife introduces the girl to Cudjo, shows her how to look 
after things as she has done, then sits down to take her 
days of rest and ease, and works no more. Marriages are 
contracted with surrounding friendly tribes. The bride 
is always taken to the home of the groom. A woman be- 
longs to her husband’s tribe. 

The relation of the husband to the wives is that of a 
protector. He dares not commit adultery for the punish- 
ment is very great. If the wife is caught in adultery she 
is returned to her parents and her purchase price must be 
returned to the husband. The status of a divorced woman 
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is a great deal lower than that of the married woman, since 
for one thing and only one thing she is divorced. Her 
former husband however is not spiteful. Her people re- 
fund and he feels satisfied. He has lost nothing. 

There is very little of illegitimacy. When it does occur, 
the man is forced to pay her parents dowry, since he has 
been the cause of their not getting one from a prospective 
husband; and the child is brought up by his people. The 
girl is disposed of for a smaller consideration, probably to 
some much less desirable husband. 

The boys are circumcised at seven or eight years and 
on the fifth day after circumcision, when the soreness has 
passed, the boys are given afeast. This marks the passing 
of an important stage in their preparation for life. They 
march about the village and beat drums all day. 

Drums are made in three shapes. The small tom-tom, 
the large state drum, and the long drum covered at both 
ends. Deer and buffalo hides are used for covering. These 
drums are used for religious and festive puiposes. 

With respect to birth Cudjo thinks there probably were 
such ceremonies, but he has no memory of them. There 
was no puberty ceremony as in most tribes. Cudjo would 
have gone through them if there had been, for he was past 
nineteen when he came to America. 

These natives are religious. ‘‘Alahna’’ is the great god 
of all. Women make sacrifices to him to grant them chil- 
dren if they are barren. There are other gods whom the 
natives worshipped. They had a dualistic belief in spirits. 
There was a spirit of Good, ‘‘Ahla-Ahra.’’ Spirit of evil 
Ahla-hady-oleelay.’’ The priest was called ‘‘Elaha.’’ 
They were what we call pagans, nature-worshippers of the 
wind, the sun, thunder and lightning. They knelt in fear 
before these powers with their arms crossed over their 
breasts. Cudjo frequently employs this gesture. Cudjo is 
now an ardent Christian and is, I believe, hiding or suppress- 
ing what he knows about African religion for fear of being 
thought a heathen. 
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If Cudjo is a good example of his native stock they are 
a tall, well-built tribe of people, dark brown but by no 
means black. They have a very well-developed forehead 
and back head and intelligent eyes. The hair is Negroid 
but less so than many American Negroes. Cudjo’s feet are 
small for his height. Cudjo is keen, intelligent, cheerful. 
He has a lively imagination and a fine sense of humor. He 
has a radiant smile. At the age of about ninety he still 
has all of his teeth but three. 

Cudjo mentions certain tribal marks. The teeth are 
cut so that the two front ones come to a point at the center, 
the others so as to make a broad inverted ‘‘V”’’ on either 
side. There is no other mark, but I am told by old citizens 
of Mobile that some had two lines between the eyes and 
three on the cheek, which led me to conjecture that when 
Captain Foster was selecting the Negroes on the African 
coast he mixed them. Cudjo later explained that the teeth 
are the marks of family and of kinship but that the lines 
are tribal. They might have all come from the same gen- 
eral locality and might have spoken the same language. 

The people of Cudjo’s tribe were ruled by a king called 
‘‘Adbaku”’ or ‘‘Ibaku.’’ The country was rather demo- 
cratic. Any one might see the king. He regularly presided 
over the court of justice. One of the severest tribal laws 
was against theft. Such a crime was almost unknown. 
Houses were never locked. Everyone worked and had 
plenty. 

‘‘Suppose,’’ says Cudjo, ‘‘I leave my purse. You know 
the square in Mobile? I talk, I go way and leave my purse 
on de ground. Every body see it. They say: ‘Cudjo for- 
get his purse.’ Nobody steal it. When I get to de Creek 
(Three Mile Creek) I feel I see I left it on de square. I 
say its too far to turn back. Today I have no time. I get 
it tomorrow. Tomorrow I am too busy again, but it stay 
there. Nobody move it because it belongs to Cudjo. 
Could I do that in America?”’ 

Murder in Cudjo’s tribe is always punished by death. 
Just the way the victim was put to death so the murderer 
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would be executed. All are equal before the law. Rank 
and wealth count for nothing. There is a regular building 
set aside for the king to hear cases; but, as a rule, court is 
held in the public square. 

While living in their peaceful state there came serious 
trouble from without. The arrogant King of Dahomey sent 
to the King of the Togo and, according to Cudjo, said: 
“‘*You have corn and yams, and cattle, you must give me 
half.’ He lived like at Montgomery, the Togo live like Mo- 
bile—One sleep away about 200 miles. The King says: ‘No, 
you have hands you make corn and yams and fruit for your- 
self.’ The King at Dahomey he was very mad because we 
send message like that so he say: ‘We make war on the peo- 
ple of Togo.’ But he be afraid. One traitor from Togo, he 
wants big honors in the army so he goes to King of 
Dahomey and say: ‘I show you how to take Togo.’ All 
night they march. Some go on one side. They hide, lay 
low down in de woods. Others go on other side, they lay 
low in de woods. All around they go. Some come in, but 
they say when they git inside: ‘Don’t make no noise.’ ”’ 
(The ambush was to keep hidden until they heard the 
slaughter begin. Then they were to intercept the fleeing.) 
“‘Oh Loi! Oh Loi!’’ said Cudjo thus telling the story and 
crossing his arms upon his bosom. 

The village was surrounded at daybreak with great 
slaughter. The surprised village was helpless before the 
cruel forces of Dahomey. The women warriors perpe- 
trated the most awful butchery. Some of the men when 
attacked were already in the field working to get their work 
done before the heat of the day. They were butchered 
without quarter. Not one escaped. The invaders fell upon 
the sleeping women and children. All were either killed or 
captured. Dahomey’s women warriors overpowered and 
bound the most stalwart men. The women in their paint 
and dress looked like men. The victors cut off the heads 
of the dead, leaving the bodies where they had fallen. The 
heads were taken home as evidence of individual valor and 
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as trophies to be hung on the huts at Dahomey. Cudjo’s 
face still registers horror when he tells of this awful ex- 
perience. 

On their march to the Coast, they were forced to behold 
the dangling heads of their relatives and friends. When 
they grew offensive, the Dahomans stopped the march 
that they might smoke the heads. As they passed near one 
of Dahomey’s villages at a curve in the big road, they 
caught sight of fresh heads raised on poles above the huts. 
With the captives there were some of other tribes, friends 
who had been visiting in the raided village. The towns 
they passed through on their march to the sea were ‘‘ Eko,’’ 
‘‘Budigree’’ (Badraejy?), ‘‘Adache’’ and Whydah. At 
Whydah was a white house on the river bank, behind this 
was a stockade in which they were held about three weeks, 
at which time Captain Bill Foster came. 

Captain Foster left Mobile secretly and made a good 
voyage until he was near Cape Verde Islands. A hurri- 
cane struck him and he had to put in there for repairs. 
The Northern crew of the Clotilde mutinied for more pay 
and threatened to inform the officials of the purpose of his 
voyage. Foster hurriedly promised more pay without the 
slightest intent of keeping his word. His wife in relating 
this incident remarked that the Captain had always said 
that promises were like pie crust—made to be broken. He 
made friends with the Portuguese officials by gifts of 
shawls and sailed away when repairs were made and 
anchored safely in the Gulf of Guinea where he had to 
anchor more than a mile from shore and be taken to land in 
a small boat. 

On shore, he was taken by six stalwart blacks to the 
presence of a prince of Dahomey, a great, stout black 
weighing over three hundred pounds. This prince was 
hospitable and showed Foster the sights of Whydah, one of 
which was a large square filled with thousands of snakes 
kept for religious ceremonies. Wishing to make a present 
to Foster, this prince asked him to select a native, one that 
the ‘‘Superior wisdom and exalted taste’’ of Foster desig- 
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nated the finest specimen. Gumpa was his choice. Foster 
made this selection with the intention of flattering the 
Prince to whom Gumpa was closely related. This accounts 
for one member of Dahomey’s tribe in ‘‘ African Town.”’ 
He became known as African Peter. He used to tell his 
story in a sentence: ‘‘My people sold me and your people 
bought me.’’ 

When Captain Foster went to the stockade where the 
captives were imprisoned they were placed in circles com- 
posed of ten men or ten women, Foster standing in the 
middle. Says Cudjo: ‘‘He looked and looked and looked. 
Then he pointed to one and then to another.’’ Foster thus 
selected one hundred and thirty after which he got into the 
hammock and was conveyed across the river to the beach. 
Behind him marched the captives chained one behind the 
other. They had to wade, the water coming up to their 
necks. 

They wore clothes made of cotton but as they stepped 
into the small boats which were to take them to the Clotilde 
the Dahomans avariciously tore their garments from them. 
Men and women alike were left entirely nude. This is still 
a great humiliation to Cudjo. He regards as great in- 
justice the accusations of some of the American Negroes 
that they were naked. 

The captives were put into the hold of the Clotilde. In 
this respect the Clotilde was better equipped than most 
slavers. The usual space in which the ‘‘ Middle Passage’’ 
was made was from two and a half to three feet in height, 
and the miserable captives were stowed away very much 
as sardines are packed in tins without even room to sit up. 
The hold of the Clotilde was deep enough to permit the men 
of lesser stature to stand erect. 

When one hundred and sixteen had been brought aboard, 
Foster went up into the rigging with his glasses to look 
about the harbor. He said that all of Dahomey’s vessels 
were flying black flags. He hurried down and gave orders 
to leave all slaves who were not yet aboard, to weigh anchor, 
and to get immediately under way. The treacherous 
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Dahomans dealt also in piracy, and were making ready to 
head down upon the Clotilde, recapture the slaves and take 
Foster and crew prisoners. She made her escape, likewise 
evading an English cruiser. 

At the end of the thirteenth day the Africans were re- 
moved from their close, dark quarters. Their limbs were 
so cramped and numbed they refused to obey their wills, 
so they were supported by some of the crew and walked 
about the deck until the use of their limbs returned. Says 
Cudjo: ‘‘ We looked and looked and looked and we saw noth- 
ing but water. When we come from (which direction) we 
do not know, whar we go, we do not know.’’ One day they 
saw islands. 

Cudjo says that on the twentieth day Foster seemed 
uneasy, that he climbed the mast and looked with glasses 
for a long time. Then he came hurriedly down, ordered 
the sails down, threw out the anchors, and ordered the 
Africans back into the hole. Thus the ship lay until night. 
The captives were close observers. During the voyage 
they seem to have been very alert. They noted the varying 
colors of the sea. 

Foster was kind to them, though they were fed very 
sparingly and only a little water was given them twice a 
day. ‘‘Oh Loi! Oh Loi!’’ says Cudjo, ‘‘we so thirst! 
Dey gib us leetle beeta water twelve hours. Oh Loi! Oh 
Loi!’’ The water tasted sour (of vinegar, not putrid). 

When the Clotilde sailed into American waters, they 
were put back into the hold. Three days before they 
landed when the Clotilde lay waiting behind the islands in 
the Mississippi Sound and near the lower end of Mobile 
Bay, a bunch of green boughs was brought to them to show 
that the voyage was almost at an end. 

To make the hiding more secure, the Clotilde was dis- 
masted. Then Foster got into a small boat rowed by four 
sailors to go to the western shore of Mobile Bay, intending 
to send word to Meaher that the Clotilde had arrived. His 
approach was regarded with suspicion by some men ashore 
and he was fired upon. Waving a white handkerchief, 
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he allayed their doubts, and he offered fifty dollars for a 
conveyance which would take him to Mobile. 

Captain Foster reached Mobile on a Sunday morning in 
August, 1859, his return from the Slave Coast being made 
in seventy days. Arrangements had long been made that 
a tug should lie in readiness to go at a moment’s notice 
down Mobile Bay to tow the Clotilde and her cargo to 
safety. When the news came, the pilot of the tug was at- 
tending service at St. John’s Church. Captain Jim Meaher 
and James Dennison, a Negro slave, hurried to the church. 
The three hastened down to the wharf and were soon 
aboard the tug. They waited for darkness to approach the 
Clotilde. It was made fast and the trip up the bay was 
begun. The last slave ship was at the end of its voyage. 

The tug avoided the Mobile River channel, slipped be- 
hind the light house on Battery Gladden, into Spanish 
River. As the Clotilde passed opposite Mobile the clock in 
the old Spanish tower struck eleven, and the watchman’s 
voice floated over the city and across the marshes: ‘‘ Kleven 
o’clock and all is well.’’ 

The Clotilde was taken directly to Twelve Mile Island, 
a lonely place. There waited the R. B. Taney, named for 
Chief Justice Taney of Dred Scott decision fame. Some 
say the June. Lights were smothered and in the darkness, 
quickly and quietly the captives were transferred to the 
steamboat and taken up the Alabama River to John Dab- 
ney’s plantation below Mount Vernon. They were landed 
the next day. 

At Twelve Mile Island, the crew of Northern sailors 
again mutinied. Captain Foster, with a six shooter in 
each hand, went among them, discharged them and ordered 
them to ‘‘hit the grit and never be seen in Southern waters 
again.’’ They were placed aboard the tug. Meaher 
bought tickets and saw that they be put on a train for the 
North. 

The Clotiide was scuttled and fired. Captain Foster 
himself placed seven cords of light wood upon her. Her 
hull lay in the Marsh of Bayou Corne, and could be seen 
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for many years. It is now below water. Foster after- 
wards regretted her destruction as she was worth more 
than the ten Africans given him by the Meahers as his 
booty. 

The Africans were kept at Dabney’s place for eleven 
days, being only allowed to talk in whispers, and constantly 
moved from place to place. At the end of the eleventh 
day, clothes were brought to them, and they were put on 
board the steamer Commodore and carried to the Bend in 
Clark County where the Alabama and the Tombigbee rivers 
meet and where Burns Meaher had a plantation. On the 
Dabney plantation they had been left in the charge of the 
slave James Dennison who later married Kanko, one of 
their number, and became a resident of ‘‘ African Town.”’ 
On the Burns Meaher place they were lodged each night 
under a wagon shed, and driven each morning before day- 
break back into the swamp where they remained until dark. 

Meaher sent word secretly to those disposed to buy. 
They were piloted to the place of concealment by James 
Dennison. The Africans were placed in two long rows, the 
women on one side, the men on the other. Some with 
tears streaming down their faces and shouting ‘‘Ele, Ele! 
Home, Home!’’ (?) were sold and sent to Selma. Of this 
band until recently a man and woman still lived. Captain 
Meaher took thirty-two slaves, sixteen men and sixteen 
women, Captain Burns Meaher ten, five of each, Captain 
Bill Foster ten, Captain Jim Meaher about eight. Finally 
Captain Tim Meaher put them to work. ‘‘We astonish to 
see de mule behind de plow to pull,’’ said Cudjo. 

The Africans, however, would stand for no mistreat- 
ment. ‘‘Once an overseer attempted something which the 
women considered as such and he was overpowered by them 
and given a sound thrashing.’’ 

After war was declared there was no danger of ex- 
posure and the Africans belonging to all mentioned above 
were tak.2 to the Meaher settlement at Magazine Point 
where they were kindly treated by their respective owners. 
Burns Meaher alone kept his and they told of great hard- 
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ships; but after the close of the Civil War, these joined the 
others at Magazine Point. 

The part they settled became known as ‘African 
Town.’’ The name Plateau was bestowed when the Mobile 
and Birmingham (now Southern Railway) came through. 
The town of Plateau, with Magazine Point, has two thou- 
sand inhabitants. It is not incorporated. It has no 
Mayor, although one Murray, the store keeper, is referred 
to as such. The Meaher heirs still hold a large part of 
the real estate and all of the mill sites. There is no pave- 
ment of any kind. The settlement is not lighted. 

The slave experience prepared the Africans for what 
came thereafter. They were able to manage crops and 
make a living. The men went to work at a dollar a day in 
the mills and the women made and marketed the produce. 
They seem to have been very industrious, for most of them 
became home owners. 

After emancipation, these Africans wished to go back to 
their own country, but they had no means. They concluded 
to save and said to their wives: ‘‘Now we want to go home 
and it takes a lot of money. You must help us save. You 
see fine clothes—You must not crave them.’’ The wives 
promised and answered: ‘‘ You see fine clothes and new hats 
—now don’t you crave them either. We will work to- 
gether.’’ They found that they could save almost nothing. 
They talked among themselves of how Meaher had brought 
them from their native land and how now they had neither 
home nor country. Cudjo was always the spokesman. He 
would present their case to Meaher. 

Soon after he was cutting timber just back of where the 
schoolhouse now stands, Captain Tim Meaher came along 
and sat upon a felled tree. Cudjo saw his opportunity and 
stopped work, all his emotions in his face. 

The Captain looked up from the stick he was whittling 
and asked: ‘‘Cudjo, what makes you so sad?’’ 

‘‘T grieve for my home,’’ said Cudjo. 

‘*But you got a good home.”’ 

‘‘Captain Tim, how big is Mobile?’’ 
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“‘T dont know, I’ve never been to the four corners, 
Cudjo.”’ 

‘Tf you give Cudjo all Mobile, that railroad, and the 
banks of Mobile, Cudjo does not want them, for this is not 
home.”’ 

Cudjo in relating this breaks down in tears, saying ‘‘Oh 
Loi! Oh Loi!’’ 

‘‘Captain Tim, you brought us from our country where 
we had land and home. You made us slaves. Now we 
are free, without country, land or home. Why dont you 
give us a piece of this land and let us bu’-d ourselves an 
African Town?’’ 

‘‘Fool! Do you think I will give you property upon 
property? You do not belong to me now!”’ 

So they all bought property from Meaher, who made 
them no concessions. They worked and saved, living on 
molasses and corn bread or mush. Their African home 
faded as each year bound them closer to America. They 
became farmers, and Cudjo still makes his living this way. 

Having no head of the tribe and understanding that in 
a country of different institutions a king would look ridicu- 
lous, they selected Gumpa, African Peter and Jaybee as 
judges to preside over the colony. When disagreements 
came up, word would be sent each member that there would 
be a meeting at a certain place after dark, their only leisure 
time, possibly at the home of one of the judges. The of- 
fender would be given a hearing before the whole group. 
The first time the criminal would be reprimanded; if he 
again offended, a whipping was administered by one of the 
judges. | 

When the Africans were set free, all days were alike. 
But some American Negroes came to them and led them 
into the Church and all became ardent Christians. Cudjo 
is most devout. They built first ‘‘The African Church.’’ 
It is now called the ‘‘Old Land Mark Baptist Church’’ with 
Rev. Mr. Keeby as pastor. 

The last eight of the one hundred and sixteen Africans 
were: Abache (Clara Turner), Monachee (Kitty Cooper), 
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Shamber, Kanko (who married Jim Dennison), Zooma (of 
Togo Tribe), Polute, Cudjo, and Orsey, or Orsta Keeby. 
Cudjo is the only one alive at present, a dignified, lovable, 
intelligent man. 

Cudjo says he wishes at times to return to his native 
land, but he realizes that he would be a stranger there. He 
doubts even if he could locate the graves of his relatives. 
All that he is sure of is here, the graves of his wife Albine 
and all of his children. He has numerous descendants. 
He is glad that he was brought to America, since here he 
found the true God. He is very vigorous though he is 
nearing the century mark. 

Cudjo likes to tell Old Testament stories and Samson is 
his favorite. He is fond of making what he calls parables. 
He made one about his wife’s death. He places his head 
in his hands and ‘‘lifts it up’’ to speak his ‘‘parable.’’ 
Cudjo lifted his head and spoke this: 


I will make a parable. Cudjo and Albine have gone to Mobile 
together. They get on the train to go home and sit side by side. 
The conductor comes along and says to Cudjo: ‘‘Where are you 
going to get off?’’ and Cudjo answers: ‘‘Mount Vernon.’’ 

The conductor then asks Albine: ‘‘Where are you going to get 
off?’’ and she replies: ‘‘Plateau.’’ 

Mount Vernon is several miles beyond Plateau. 

Cudjo is surprised. He turns to Albine and asks: ‘‘ Why, 
Albine! How is this? Why do you say you are going to get 
off at Plateau ?”’ 

She answers: ‘‘I must get off.’’ The train stops and Albine 
gets off. Cudjo stays on. He is alone. But old Cudjo has not 
reached Mount Vernon yet. He is still journeying on.’’ 


He made another parable about his wife. He lifted 
up his head and said: 


I will make a parable. ‘‘Suppose you come to my house and 
want to go to Keeby’s. You have an umbrella and you leave it in 
my care. When you come back you ask for your umbrella. Must 
I give it to you or keep it?’’ ‘‘No, Cudjo, you cannot keep it. It 
belongs to me. It is not yours.’’ Triumphantly Cudjo concludes: 
‘Neither could I keep Albine; she was just left in my care.’’ 


Zora NEALE Hurston 
43 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


During her travels in collecting folklore in Florida, Miss 
Zora Neale Hurston, an investigator of the Association, 
found some additional facts with respect to the Negro 
settlement Mosé established by the Spaniards a few miles 
from St. Augustine, Florida, in the seventeenth century. 
This is known among the Spaniards as the settlement of 
Gracia Real de Santa Teresa de Mosé. Documents bearing 
on the history of this settlement were published in the April 
number of the Journal of Negro History in 1924. It is 
fortunate that we have these additional facts. The letter 
follows: 


Dear Sir: 


Near St. Augustine, there is evidence of an old Negro Fort 
called Fort Moosa (spelled also Moze, Mosa, Mossa, Mose, trans- 
lated means Moss). There is a map of the Fort Mose, three miles 
from St. Augustine, on General Oglethorpe’s map of 1740, a copy 
of which may be had from the Library of Congress, Division of 
Maps. Forr Moosa was captured and destroyed by General James 
Oglethorpe on the night of June 4, 1739. 

‘*But this suecess (of Oglethorpe’s expedition vs. Florida) on 
one side was more than balanced by severe losses on the other. 
Colonel Palmer (of the Oglethorpe forces) took his station on the 
dismantled Fort Mose where he was attacked by a party of five 
hundred men, Spanish, Indians, and Negroes, early in the morning 
of the 15th of June. He fell at the first fire of the enemy. His 
men succeeded in retreating through the surrounding force, with 
the loss of more than half their number. It was obvious after 
this (reverses beginning at Fort Mose) that the enterprise must 
be abandoned, and the General reluctantly consented to retire.’’ 

In 1741 Oglethorpe visited Savannah, but there was much in 
that place to give him dissatisfaction. The vicinity of South Caro- 
lina, where the slaves were to the whites in the proportion of four 
or five to one, created perpetual uneasiness. 

‘*One Captain Don Juan de Aila went to Spain in the year 1687 
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to procure additional forces and ammunition for the garrison of St. 
Augustine. .. . He was allowed to take twelve Spanish Negroes 
for the cultivation of the fields of Florida, of whom it was said 
there was a great want in that province. By a mischance he was 
able to carry only one Negro there, with the troops and other cargo, 
and was received with universal joy in the city. This was the first 
occasion of the reception of African slaves, although it was made a 
part of the royal stipulation with Menendez de Aviles that he 
should bring over five hundred Negro slaves.’’ 

The compact made between the King and Menendez was that he 
should furnish one galleon completely equipped, and provisions for 
a force of six hundred men, that he should conquer and settle the 
country. He obligated himself to carry 100 horses, 400 sheep, and 
some goats, and 500 Negro slaves for which he had a permit free 
of duty. 

Another source refers to ‘‘Fort Mosé as an outpost of the 
place (St. Augustine) on the North River about two miles North of 
St. Augustine. It was a fortified line, a considerable portion of 
which may now be traced, extending across from the stockades on 
the St. Sebastian river to Fort Mosé. A communication by a tide 
creek existed through the marshes, between the Castle of St. Augus- 
tine and Fort Mosé.’’ 

A committee of the South Carolina House of Commons, in a 
report upon the Oglethorpe Expedition, thus speaks of St. Augus- 
tine, evidently smarting under the disappointment of their recent 
defeat, July 1741: 

“‘St. Augustine in possession of the Crown of Spain... the 
town is not very large and but indifferently fortified. The in- 
habitants, many of which are Mulattoes of savage dispositions, are 
all in the King’s pay. Also being registered from their birth, and 
a severe penalty laid on any master of a vessel that shall attempt 
to carry any of them off. These are formed into a militia, and 
have been generally computed to be near about the same number as 
the regular troops.’’ 

Among the principal grievances set forth in this report, was 
the carrying off and enticing and harboring their slaves, of which 
a number of instances are enumerated; and they attributed the 
Negro insurrection which occurred in South Carolina in 1739 to 
the connivance and agency of the Spanish authorities at St. Augus- 
tine. . . . ‘‘That they had from first to last, in times of profoundest 
peace, both publickly and privately, by themselves, Negroes and 
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Indians in every shape molested us, not without some instances of 
uncommon cruelty.’’ 

In the History of English Occupation of Florida by Roberts and 
Stark, in plans and descriptions of Fort Mose, appears the follow- 
ing: ‘‘A Negro fort is shown about a mile to the Northward. The 
inhabitants of St. Augustine are of all colors, whites, Negroes, 
Mulattoes, Indians. A mile further is another fortified line with 
some redoubts, forming a second communication between a stoccata 
fort upon St. Sebastian river and Fort Moosa, upon the St. Marks 
river.’”’ ‘‘Inhabitants of East Florida from 1663-1771, house- 
holders, besides women, ete., 288; imported by Mr. Trumbull from 
Minvica & Co., 1400; Negroes upwards of 900.’’ 

General Oglethorpe proceeded to Fort Diego . . . 25 miles from 
St. Augustine, defended by 11 guns, 50 regulars, besides Indians 
and Negroes. ‘‘He ordered the gate of Fort Mosé to be burned 
and 3 breaches to be made in the walls, lest, as he playfully but too 
prophetically said—it might, one day or other be a mouse trap for 
some of our own people.’’ 

In a copy of ‘‘Collections of the Georgia Historical Society,’’ 
Volume VII, Part I, ‘‘Siege of St. Augustine & Letters of Montiano 
(also spelled Monteano), published by Georgia Historical Society, 
Savannah, Ga., appears the following: 

*‘On Nov. 21 (year not so clear but 1739 seems indicated) 23 
Negroes of both sexes and children came here fleeing from Puerto 
Real, 19 belong to Devis, 8 are workmen. I am struggling with all 
the freemen to establish them in Moze (another spelling of Mosé), 
half a league from here to the North, so that they may form a settle- 
ment and cultivate those lands. . . . The free Negroes here are 38 
in all, and it is not impossible they may form a good village.”’ 
(Excerpt from Letters of General Montiana.) 

In the siege of St. Augustine by Oglethorpe. ‘‘The Spanish 
authorities at St. Augustine sent emissaries to the borders of Caro- 
lina to entice away Negroes, promising them freedom and protec- 
tion. Many Negroes had gone to them from time to time, a suf- 
ficient number it was said to form a regiment, which was placed 
on the same footing as the Spanish regulars.”’ 

1742 Governor Monteano’s attack upon Oglethorpe at St. 
Simons Island is mentioned. ‘‘The Spaniards moved up to a point 
about 4 miles below Frederica and landed some 5,000 men—among 
the troops landed was a regiment of artillery, a regiment of dis- 
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mounted dragoons, a regiment of Negroes and another of Mulattoes, 
besides the Havanna Battalion and the St. Augustine forces.’’ 
Respectfully yours, 
ZorA NEALE Hurston 


The following is a communication from the Honorable 
John R. Lynch, who was a member of Congress when the 
Civil Rights Bill referred to was before that body. 


Dear Sir: 


In the Journal of Negro History for April, 1927, I find an 
article written by L. E. Murphy, the title of which is The Civil 
Rights Law of 1875. 

The article is both interesting and instructive, but somewhat 
inaccurate. In the opening paragraph, for instance, I find these 
words: ‘‘On March 1, 1875, a bill intended to give certain social 
rights to the Negro, after passing both houses of Congress, became 
a law.’’ 

Those who have an intelligent comprehension of the material 
distinction between civil rights and what may be termed social 
rights cannot fail to see that the use of the word ‘‘social’’ instead 
of ‘‘civil,’’ in the above paragraph, is both inapplicable and in- 
appropriate. 

The primary purpose of the proposed legislation was to secure 
to all citizens certain civil rights which should be applicable to all 
alike, regardless of their social status. There can be no such thing 
as social rights, since the mingling of people together socially is the 
result and outgrowth of voluntary, mutual and reciprocal contact, 
which cannot be a subject of legislation or municipal regulation. 
The bill, while under consideration in the house, was under the 
leadership of Gen’! Benjamin F. Butler, of Mass. The speech that 
was delivered in opposition to the bill, by Alexander H. Stephens, 
of Ga., late Vice-President of the Confederacy, and the answer to 
the same, delivered by Robert B. Elliott, of South Carolina, at- 
tracted more attention, and elicited more comment than any other 
speeches that were delivered for and against the bill. Elliott was 
not only a man of superior attainments, but he was an eloquent and 
captivating orator. The bill received the solid support of the Re- 
publican members of the house, while the Democratic members, 
from party tradition, if for no other reason, opposed it, although 
that party was committed to the proposed legislation by a plank 
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contained in the National Platform of that party, adopted in 1872. 
Rep. Shanks, of Indiana, proposed as a preamble to the bill, the 
plank contained in the National Democratic platform of 1872, 
covering the subject of civil rights. 

In the closing paragraph of the article, I find these words: 
‘‘The Slaughter House cases were the first important decisions 
raising questions as to the constitutional authority for the civil 
rights law. Senator Edmunds, who had charge of the bill when 
it passed the Senate, and became a law, had proposed in December 
1873, after the Slaughter House decisions in April, that the bill 
be referred to the judiciary. He referred to the Slaughter House 
decisions as raising a question as to its constitutionality. Lynch 
of Mississippi argued in the House in 1875, that such legislation 
was unconstitutional in view of the Slaughter House cases.”’ 

The reader of the above, it occurs to me, cannot draw any other 
inference than that the Mississippi member referred to was op- 
posed to the bill for the reason stated. The writer of these lines 
happens to be the Lynch referred to. The writer of the article 
certainly could not have carefully read the speech to which he re- 
ferred, since it was a legal argument in support of the constitu- 
tionality of the proposed legislation, notwithstanding the Slaughter 
House decisions. With the exception of Sen. Mat Carpenter, of 
Wis., every constitutional lawyer on the Republican side in both 
houses of Congress defended the constitutionality of the bill upon 
the ground that the fourteenth amendment gave Congress the 
power to enforce the provisions thereof, which prohibited racial 
discrimination in the exercise and enjoyment of civil and political 
rights. Senator Carpenter took a different view of the matter. 
He contended that the section with reference to juries in state 
courts was particularly liable to be declared unconstitutional by the 
judiciary. ‘‘If,’’ he declared, ‘‘that section can stand the test of 
a judicial decision, all the other sections could and would.’’ And 
yet, in a decision rendered by the United States Supreme Court 
through Mr. Justice Strong, in a case that came up from the State 
of Virginia, the constitutionality of that section was sustained. 
The record disclosed the fact that the jury commissioner had pur- 
posely and intentionally omitted to include colored men in the 
selection of those for jury service. The contention on the part of 
the state was that since the legislature had passed no law discrim- 
inating against any persons on account of race or color, the consti- 
tutional amendment had not been violated, and that the jury sec- 
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tion of the United States statutes, therefore, was unconstitutional 
and void. The decision of the court was that the jury commis- 
sioner was an agent of the state, and since the principal is bound 
by the acts of the agent, the effect was the same as if the state had 
passed a law, prohibiting colored men from serving on jury. In 
fact the only sections of the civil rights law of 1875 declared void 
by the supreme court were those relating to equal accommodations 
in hotels, inns, public conveyances and places of amusement. The 
ruling was that the jurisdiction of Congress covering these sub- 
jects was confined to the District of Columbia and the territories. 
While the decision of the court covering these points was a great 
disappointment to those who believed and still believe in a liberal, 
rather than a strict construction of the fourteenth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, still the friends of civil rights have never 
lost hope that public sentiment at least will ultimately secure to all 
American citizens the rights which the framers of that Amendment 
intended to confer, which will eventually do away with Jimcrow 
ears and racial segregation, at least in public places and upon 
public conveyances. 
Respectfully yours, 
JoHN R. LyncH 
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DOCUMENTS 


ANTISLAVERY PETITIONS PRESENTED TO THE VIRGINIA LEGIS- 
LATURE BY CITIZENS OF Various CouNTIES? 


Until about 1840 there was considerable antislavery 
sentiment in the upland and mountainous counties of West- 
ern Virginia. In some cases this was openly expressed. 
The Nat Turner insurrection of 1831 was the occasion for 
an all but outpouring of this sentiment. It was expressed, 
too, in language almost as emphatic as that of Garrison and 
Phillips. 

All of such petitions are not herein given. The petition 
of one county was often reenforced by being passed ver- 
batim as the resolutions of citizens of other counties meet- 
ing to protest against the evil. Those given below well con- 
vey the impression of the uplanders and mountaineers. 


‘To the honorable legislature of the State of Virginia. The 
petition of the undersigned Electors of the said State. Humbly 
sheweth That your petitioners are clearly and fully persuaded that 
Liberty is the Birthright of mankind, the right of every rational 
Creature without Exception who has not forfeited that Right to the 
Laws of his Country, that the Body of Negroes in this State have 
been robbed of that Right without any such Forfeiture; and there- 
fore ought in Justice to have that right restored. That the Glorious 
and ever memorable Revolution can be Justified on no other Prin- 
ciples but what doth plead with greater Force for the emancipation 
of our Slaves in proportion as the oppression exercised over them 
exceeds the oppression formerly exercised by Great Britain over 
these States. That the argument ‘‘They were prisoners of war 
when they were originally purchased’’ is utterly invalid for no 
right of Conquest can justly subject any Man to perpetual Slavery 
much less his Posterity. That the Riches and Strength of every 
Country consists in the number of its Inhabitants who are inter- 
ested in the support of its government and therefore to bind the 


1 These documents were collected and prepared by Mr. J. H. Johnston. 
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vast Body of Negroes to the State by the powerful ties of Interest 
will be the highest Policy. That the argument drawn from the dif- 
ference of hair, Features, Colour, are so beneath the man of sense 
much more the Christian that we would not insult the Honorable 
Assembly by enlarging upon them. The fear of enormities which 
the Negroes may commit will be groundless at least if the Eman- 
cipation be gradual as the Activity of the Magistrates and the pro- 
visions of the House of Correction where occasion may require will 
easily suppress the Gross flagrant Idleness either of the Whites or 
Blacks. But above all the deep debasement of spirit which is the 
necessary Consequence of Slavery incapacitates the human mind 
(except in a few instances) for the Reception of the noble and 
more enlarged principles of the Gospel. And therefore, to en- 
courage or to allow it we apprehend to be the most opposite to that 
Catholic spirit of Christianity which desires the establishment of 
the Kingdom of Christ over all the world and produces in the Con- 
duct every action consonant thereto. That of consequence, Jus- 
tice, mercy, and truth, every virtue, that adorn man or the Chris- 
tian, the interest of religion, the Honor and real interest of the 
States, and the welfare of Mankind, do unanswerably plead for the 
removal of the great abomination, and therefore that we humbly in- 
treat the Honorable the Assembly, as their superior wisdom may 
dictate to pursue the most prudential but effectual method for the 
immediate or gradual extirpation of Slavery, and your petitioners 
as in duty bound will ever pray.’’ ™ 


For Frederick County, 18 names. 
For Hampshire County, 8 names. 


To the Speaker and House of Delegates of Virginia. 

The Petition of sundry inhabitants of various parts of the State, 
Respectfully sheweth, 

That your Petitioners from a full conviction that Slavery is not 
only a moral but a political evil, which in all its forms, in all its 
degrees, is an outrageous violation and an odious degradation of 
human nature, tending to weaken the bonds of Society, discourage 
trade and manufactures, indanger the peace, and obstruct the pros- 
perity of the Country. And comiserating the unhappy situation 
of a large proportion of the people within the State, who by the 
laws now in force are held as personal property and they and their 
innocent offspring liable to be kept in perpetual bondage and ig- 


1a Frederick and Hampshire Counties, 1786. 
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norance, subject to the arbitrary will of those who hold them, as 
well as in respect to humane treatment as an unnatural separation 
from those most near and dear connections in life, without appeal, 
and without redress. 

They therefore consider themselves in duty bound to remind 
this House as the proper Guardian of every description of men 
within the State of a subject so interesting, and which appears to 
them in a particular manner to call the attention and to require the 
interposition of the Legislature. 

Your Petitioners are aware of the objections that would prob- 
ably arise to a General and immediate Emancipation, as well from 
interested motives, as the unfitness of individuals for freedom; 
They are not insensible that a people long destitute of the means 
of mental improvement, may in some instances, be sunk below the 
common standard of human nature; Accustomed to move to the 
will of a master, or overseer, refiection may in some degree be sus- 
pended, and reason and conviction have but little influence on their 
conduct. They are also sensible of the effect of custom and prej- 
udice arising from a habit of looking upon the African race as an 
inferior species of mankind and regarding them only as property. 
Believing nevertheless, that, ‘‘God is no respecter of persons,’’ that 
“‘He hath made of one blood all Nations of men that dwell on the 
face of the earth,’’ and that ‘‘ His mercies are over all His works.’’ 
Encouraged also by the gracious message of our saviour as an ex- 
citement to acts of humanity and benevolence, Vizt. ‘‘ Verily I say 
unto you in as much as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethern, ye have done it unto me.’’ Your Petitioners 
therefore in discharge of the duty they owe to the merciful Father 
of all the Families of the Earth, compassion for the sufferers; and a 
desire to promote the true interest and prosperity of the Country ; 
and also to remove as much as may be the objections which arise 
from motives of present interest or the unfitness of individuals 
for freedom, and at the same time to abolish an evil of great magni- 
tude. They humbly propose, and pray that a law may be passed 
declaring the children of Slaves now born or to be born after the 
passing of such an Act to be free as they come to proper age to en- 
joy their instructions to read & etc. and to invest them with suit- 
able privileges, as an excitement to become useful citizens; and 
also to restrain the holders from inhuman treatment of those who 
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may remain in Bondage. Or that the House may grant such other 
relief, as in its wisdom may seem meet.’ 


To the Senate and House of Delegates of Virginia in general As- 
sembly. 

The Memorial and Petition of the religious Society of Friends, 
of Virginia Yearly Meeting respectfully shews. 

That your Memorialists under a deep sense of the responsibility 
which rests upon them, both as Citizens of this State and as a 
Christian Community, desire to call you attention to a Subject of 
the utmost importance. From the republican nature of our gov- 
ernment the citizens of this State possess in a preeminent manner 
the privilege of presenting their views of important Subject for 
Legislative consideration, and on some occasions they must be 
under the imperious obligation of doing so. In addition to this 
obligation which arises from the formation of our government, and 
the inseparable connection of our interests with the present me- 
morial—the influence of a Christian Solicitude for the perserva- 
tion and happiness, not only of ourselves and those identified with 
our homes and the tenderest ties of nature—but also of our fellow 
Citizens and our beloved country in the most comprehensive con- 
struction of the term. —In common with all other Christian de- 
nominations, we believe that the most High rules in the nations of 
the earth; exercising his Power and Providence throughout his 
vast incalculable dominions. All History combines in an unbroken 
chain in Support of a belief in the interposition of God in human 
affairs. The rise and fall of Empires, bear testimony which cannot 
be resisted of the riches of his goodness, the chastisements of his 
displeasure and Sometimes of the terrors of his judgments. Those 
dispensations of an over-ruling Providence have ever been in in- 
timate connection with the Laws he has established for the govern- 
ment of his rational creatures. While his wrath has been revealed 
from heaven against the Children of disobedience. While the most 
potent empires have sunk beneath the stroke of His rod—his good- 
ness, power and Providence through all the ages have been dis- 
played on behalf of those who have made his righteous law, their 
rule of action, who depended on the direction of his Wisdom; and 
trusted for deliverance and support in His Almighty arms. 

The present important crisis demands in a peculiar manner an 


2 This petition was presented at this session by a second group of citizens, 
November 16, 1795. 
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humbling remembrance of the goodness and Sovereignty of the 
Almighty. The people of the United States and of this Common- 
wealth have abundant cause for reverent acknowledgment of the 
interposition of a gracious Providence. His blessings have been 
bountifully dispensed to us; and his hand has been made manifest 
in preserving us from many impending dangers. As intelligent 
beings we are called upon to bow under a sense of the Sovereignty 
of God. We are bound to acknowledge the immutability of his 
Law, and the perfection of all his attributes; and to look to Him 
for direction in the administration of our public affairs. In this 
state of mind, there cannot be a doubt that if we follow his counsel 
in the fulfilment of his law, his blessings will be a wall of preser- 
vation around about us. Solemnly impressed with a sense that we 
cannot disarm his judgments and that in the way of obedience we 
may confidently trust in his providential care, we would call your 
attention to an evil in our Country an evil which has been of long 
continuance, and is now of increasing magnitude. We allude to 
the condition of the African race in our land. We need not we 
apprehend on the present occasion descend in detail into the conse- 
quences of this evil, either present or prospective,—as respects that 
suffering and degraded class of the human family, or as relates to 
us and to our fellow citizen. It is admitted on all hands, that the 
first principles of our republic institution and the immutable laws 
of justice and humanity have long been violated. Not only have 
the effects, of the system upon our national prosperity been seen, 
but its demoralizing tendency and its ultimate awful consequences 
have been sufficiently developed to demand legislative interference. 

We believe that as our present difficulties and dangers origi- 
nated in a departure from the laws of justice and humanity which 
the Creator has fixed for the government of his rational creatures 
in their intercourse with each other; so nothing short of an aban- 
donment of the cause from which the present state of things has 
arisen can be regarded as an effectual remedy. We have seen, that 
by a perseverance in a system repungent to the laws of God, and 
subversive of the rights, and distructive to the happiness of man 
there has been an awful increase, both of the difficulties and dangers 
by which we are surrounded. We therefore solemnly believe that 
some efficient system for the abolition of slavery in the Common- 
wealth and restoration of the African race to the inalienable rights 
of man, is imperiously demanded by the laws of God, and insepa- 
rably connected with the best interests of the Commonwealth at 
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large. The voice of justice and humanity has been repeatedly 
raised on behalf of the victims of oppression. But the appeal em- 
braces not the sable children of Africa alone; the peace, the safety, 
the prosperity and happiness of all classes are included in the 
policy dictated by the spirit of our government, the feelings im- 
planted in our nature and the laws which the great Sovereign of 
the Universe has himself promulgated from Heaven. 

Under a view of the claims of justice and humanity on behalf 
of a deeply injured race, and the various responsibilities which 
rest upon this Commonwealth in regard to their present condition, 
we submit for your consideration the propriety of passing an Act, 
declaring that all persons born in the State after some period, to 
be fixed by law, shall be free, and also that the State of Virginia, 
provide some territory, or solicit the aid of the United States in 
providing one for the formation of a Colony for people of colour, 
and also to aid in removing such free persons as may be disposed 
emigrate, and such slaves as may be given up for that purpose. 

We implore the continuance of the mercies and blessings of 
God, upon our beloved Country. We pray that he may graciously 
condescend to direct your understandings of the Wisdom which 
is from above, in considering and resolving this most momentous 
Subject, in which the rights and happiness of the present and fu- 
ture generations are so deeply involved that through your instru- 
mentality, his benedictions may be shed upon our Country and the 
blessings of those who are ready to perish may come upon you. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of a meeting of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Society foresaid, held in Charles City County the 
24th of the 11th month 1831 by 

Fleming Bates 


To the General Assembly of the commonwealth of Virginia. The 
memorial of the undersigned citizens of the county of Hanover 
most respectfully showeth ; 

Free and unrestricted by regulations or shackles, as the right 
of the citizens of this commonwealth to ask redress for supposed 
grievances at the hands of the General Assembly, has ever been 
considered ; there has at all times existed among us, a circumspec- 
tion in the exercise of this right, which has tended greatly to pre- 
serve the peace and harmony of the community. It is from no 
reckless disregard to this consideration, that we now approach you, 

8 Charles City County, December 14, 1831. 
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on a subject of the livliest and deepest interest to the future happi- 
ness and quiet of this State, as well as one of the most delicate 
natures. 

An evil has existed among us from almost the first settlement 
of the commonwealth of the heaviest and most serious character. 

It has grown with us and in every moment of our advance; it 
has more than kept pace with us; until at last, the alarming truth 
bursts from every lip, ‘‘That if we wish peace and happiness, 
quietude and prosperity, this fatal, paralizing, destroying mischief 
must be removed.’’ Who requires to be informed to what we refer? 
Do not all know, it is the existing curse of slavery to whose mis- 
chiefs we allude. This is not the proper time or place for speaking 
abstractly on this serious subject, we are done with the past and 
should only look to and act for the future. 

How or by whose means this heavy and alarming evil has been 
brought on the country may amuse the philanthropist and fill the 
pages of historian. It is for us to consider the character and ex- 
tent of this evil, and to apply the most salutary, peaceful, safe, 
just and efficacious means for its removal. 

For this object we approach you as the lawgivers of the land 
with no moral or Constitutional restriction on your powers in the 
accomplishment of this great and holy purpose. A purpose which 
when attained will be a blessing of forever continuing effect on our 
Country and the unhappy and degraded race of Africans, whose 
presence deforms our land. Great and enduring will such a work 
be, and he who shall devise and have the fortitude and constancy 
to execute a system for its accomplishment will forever live as the 
first and most signal benefactor of his country. 

Should the Legislature require any facts or arguments to con- 
vince them of the imperious necessity for taking some decided 
measures on this subject, we most respectfully submit to them the 
following as deserving particular consideration. 

We affirm that for the last forty years the Black population in- 
cluding therein free Negroes and Mulattoes, has been gradually 
but surely increasing in that part of the State East of the base 
of the Blue Ridge of mountains in a greater ratio than the white 
population in the same district of the State. We affirm that from 
having in 1790 been a minority in this district, in 1830 the black 
population considerably out numbered the whites, and to sustain 
these assertions we submit the following facts. 
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By the census of 1790 there were of white east of the blue 


ridge 

There were of blacks 
Majority of whites 

In 1800 there were whites 
There were of blacks 

Majority of blacks 

In 1810 there were of blacks 

There were of whites 


Majority of blacks 
In 1820 there were of blacks 
There were of whites 


Majority of blacks 
In 1830 there were of blacks 


There were of whites 


Majority of blacks 


314,523 
289,425 
25,098 
336,389 
339,393 
3,004 
386942 
338,553 


48,389 
413,928 
348 873 


65,055 
457,013 
375,935 


81,078 


From these statements taken from the census made out at each 
of the periods above refered to, it appears that the white popula- 
tion with a majority of 25,098 in 1790, has been in ten years there- 
after overtaken by the blacks who at the end of that period ex- 
eeeded the whites 3,004, and who now exceed them in number 
81,078. It is farther made manifest that from 1790 to 1800 the 


blacks increased 
the whites increased 


Gain of blacks in first period 
From 1800 to 1810 the blacks increased 
The whites increased 


Gain of blacks in 2nd period 
From 1810 to 1820 the blacks increased 
The whites increased 


Gain of the blacks in 3rd period 
From 1820 to 1830 the blacks increased 
The whites increased 


Gain of blacks 


49,968 
21,866 


28,102 
47,549 
2,164 


45,385 
26,986 
10,320 


16,666 
43,085 
27,062 


16,023 
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Thus the gain of the blacks was in the first period 29,102 


second ‘‘ 45,385 
third ‘‘ 16,666 
fourth ‘‘ 16,023 

107,176 


Total gain of the black population in the last 40 years 107,176. 

Your memorialists forbear to anticipate in detail the future 
relative population between the whites and the blacks in this 
region of Virginia. It may be safely asserted however, that the 
end of the next forty years, will find a difference much, very much, 
greater in number in favour of the blacks. This anticipation is 
already inducing many of our most industrious and enterprizing 
people to seek new homes, in distant and stranger states where 
they and their children may be exempt from the dangers and dif- 
ficulties with which they are unfortunately beset in their native 
land, while others are making rapid preparations to follow their 
example unless some hope of relief is held out to them. We are 
conscious, yes deeply conscious, of the many difficulties that sur- 
round this subject; but we dare hope that a patriotic people and 
an enlightened legislature may greatly diminish them. There is a 
deep and pervading feeling among us on this subject which we 
trust may in some degree forward your efforts. We know that 
there are many of our people who would voluntary surrender now 
or at short time; all of this property owned by them, to the com- 
monwealth, provided means were dedicated for their removal and 
comfortable maintenance out of the limits of the United States for 
a reasonable period. Those voluntary offerings for the public good 
would in a short time diminish considerably the numbers and excite 
a well founded expectation of the total eradication of the evil. To 
these individual contributions, should be added an adequate and 
appropriate application of the public means, for the removal of the 
others from the commonwealth. The public and individuals thus 
acting in concert much would be effected at no distant day. 

To many such a plan we are fully apprized would be objection- 
able on the ground of the inadequacy of the means of the State to 
attain the object. To such it may be well answered what stay to 
this impending and horrible evil do you propose? Will you wait 
until the land shall be deluged in blood and look alone to the fatal 
catastrophe, of the extinction of the black races by force as the 
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only remedy? Or rather will you begin, the great and good work 
by kind, gentle, gradual and sure means? Let one count the cost 
and see at once, what we are to expend of our means to effect this 
high purpose. 

In the last forty years, the actual increase of the black have 
been 107,588 being at this rate of 4,189 per annum. An indis- 
criminate removal then of this annual increase, would in the course 
of thirty years, so diminish the evil that thereafter by removal of 
one-half this number for thirty years more, an almost entire de- 
struction of the mischief would be effected. 

Your memorialists do not however, anticipate such rapid and 
happy measures. Let but the commonwealth raise by a tax on the 
blacks, free all well as slave, a reasonable sum, sufficient to defray 
the expenses of the removal and maintainance for a time of such as 
individuals may voluntary surrender to the State and for the 
purchase of a hundred of the young and healthy of both sex and 
for their removal and maintainance in like manner. And we do 
not doubt the most happy and satisfactory effects from such a be- 
ginning and a final and full triumph over all difficulties, 

But these measures your memorialists confidently believe should 
be accompanied by some others. The first should be the total pro- 
hibition of emancipation by individuals, but upon the condition 
of removal from the State. The second should be the immediate 
classification of the free blacks and requiring at stated periods 
their removal, and where they are not possessed of adequate 
means to defray the expense of immigration the same should be 
paid by the public. Such meaures as these promptly adopted and 
faithfully and energetically executed, would save to this common- 
wealth many of best people and much of her fair domain from 
waste and abandonment. 

Your memorialists are slave holders; this is the County of their 
birth, and attached to it by every tie that can bind a people to 
their native land and that of their ancestors, they have every thing 
of interest or of feeling at stake in this their appeal to you. Hu- 
manity must weep over a continuance of our present condition, 
while patriotism, self-interest and our own happiness and that of 
our offspring call equally strong for this application of some rem- 
edy to remove this most appalling and increasing evil. Relying 
with most ample confidence on the wisdom, patriotism and known 
discretion and elevated public spirit of the General Assembly, we 
most earnestly entreat its attention to the subject of this memorial 
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and that it would adopt such measures in relation thereto as may 
seem best calculated to advance the happiness, the greatness and 
the peace of the State. 


Ezekiel 8. Talley David Wooddy 

John Beal Herekiah Mantto 
Gibson Via John Muntto 
Charles Talley Richard W. Dougee 
Billey Talley Edmund M. Dougee * 


Charles Whitlock 
John H. Mills 
Littlebury Tucker 
Jno. Gibson 
William Shepperson 


To the Legislature of Virginia 

The undersigners, citizens of the county of Buckingham, re- 
spectfully represent, that we view with concern the rapid menace 
of the coloured population. The Southhampton massacre with the 
number of conspiracies, prove that our fears are well founded. 
As we are now exposed to these insurrections and butcheries whilst 
physical strength, and whilst numbers are on our side; what will 
be our situation at the expiration of forty or sixty years, if some 
plan be not devised and executed, that will prevent the rapid in- 
crease of their numbers? We see that the blacks east of the Blue 
ridge increase much faster than the whites, notwithstanding the 
great numbers that are annually sold to the South. This difference 
must be greater still when we reflect, that in a few years more 
the Southern states will cease to purchase our slaves. 

When this event takes place the larger slave holders will be 
compelled to purchase the land of the non-slave holders, to find 
employment for their slaves, and the latter class will emigrate to 
the new states. We believe that it is necessary to take the subject 
into consideration and devise some plan that will quiet the fears 
of the people of the Commonwealth, or we shall lose numbers of 
our best citizens. We also believe that if this subject be delayed 
much longer, that it will not be in the power of this Commonwealth, 

4 This petition was presented from Hanover County, Dec. 14, 1831. A 


copy of this document was presented at the same session of the General As- 
sembly but sent from another county. 
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ever to get rid of the evil of which we complain. To demonstrate 
this, suffer us to bring to your view the present number of the 
coloured people in this commonwealth, and the probable number 
there will be in about sixty years. 

At the last census there were 576,827. The increase we will put 
at 15 per cent for the next ten years, as many will be sent to the 
South during that time, say in round numbers 77000 making 
593000 in the year 1820; Before this period the South will refuse 
to receive our slaves, and then we may calculate uvon their dou- 
bling their numbers in about twenty-seven years. According to 
this data, there will be 1,186,000 in the year 1867 and in the year 
1894 the enormous number of 2,372,000 in that state alone. 

We cannot reasonably believe that there will be any increase 
of the white population; for if the coloured population remain 
with their menace, the whites will remove faster than they in- 
crease; (we find this expectation verified in this county in the year 
1830 by upwards of 600 as in the year 1810) consequently at the 
end of sixty-three years there will probably be at least four col- 
oured to one white person. 

We beg leave to call your attention to the plan suggested by 
Mr. Jefferson, that is, ‘‘by emancipating the afterborn leaving on 
due compensation with their mothers, until their services are worth 
their maintenance, and then putting them to industrious occupa- 
tion until a proper age for deportation. The estimated value of a 
new born infant is so low (say twelve dollars and fifty cents) that 
we do not see how masters who have the welfare of their country 
and families at heart, can object to give them up. ‘‘And who 
(says Mr. Jefferson) could estimate its blessed effects? I leave 
this to those who will live to see its accomplishment, and enjoy a 
beatitude forbidden to my age. But I leave it with this admoni- 
tion, to rise and be doing.”’ 

We feel confident that the wisdom of the Legislation will be 
sufficient to devise the mode of procuring the necessary means for 
transporting them to Africa. Mr. Jefferson thinks that Congress 
of the United States ought to appropriate the proceeds of the public 
lands for this purpose; he says, he is aware this subject envolving 
constitutional scruples. But, a liberal construction, justified by 
the object may go far, and an amendment to the constitution the 
whole length necessary. 

Your petitions entreat that something may be done by you if 
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not for themselves, at least, for their posterity, and as in duty 
bound will ever pray. 


Wm. B. Jones Richard Morriss 
Wm. H. Hardwick John McArnolds 
James Black Henry Fisher 
Clary H. M. Craw 
Jones 


Geo. Moseley ° 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Delegates of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. 

Your memorialists respectfully represent that they are a Com- 
mittee appointed by a meeting of Representatives of Loudoun 
County held at the court house in Leesburg on Saturday the 17th 
inst., in pursuance of public notice, to take into consideration the 
situation of the entire population of the State. 

Your memorialists have, fortunately, in this immediate neighbor- 
hood, a comparatively small ratio of this unhappy description of 
persons; for this reason they have been silent until encouraged to 
speak by the uplifted voices of those whose concerns and firesides 
are most sorely pressed by the evil which they deprecate. Your 
memorialists forbear to argue this subject; they hold their propo- 
sitions to be finally proved by sad experience; first that the labor 
of slaves, in a community like ours, is the most expensive that 
can be used; secondly that slavery tends to lay waste the regions 
in which it subsists; and thirdly that it fills with apprehension and 
unquietude the bosoms of those who employ it. Is not all this 
literally and mournfully true? A sense of the common interest, a 
love of peace, the contentment of security for all that is dear to 
the heart of social man, combine to adjure Virginians to make a 
great exertion, a becoming sacrifice to deliver their soil from an 
evil destroying now, terrible in prospect. 

It is most clear, then, that the public interest and the safety of 
individuals call aloud for energetic but prudent measures having 
for their object the ultimate extinction of involuntary servitude 
and the removal of a race irreconciliably antagonistic to ours. 

Your memorialists will not dwell upon those high topics of re- 
publican consistancy which address themselves to the understand- 
ings, the pride, and the consciousness of this people; nor presume 


5 Buckingham County, December 16, 1831. 
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to shew that the law of God is upon this all interesting subject 
strikingly coincedent with the welfare of man. 

They believe that your wisdom is competent to devise a plan 
that will lead to the happy results to which they allude; and that 
the resources of the State are equal to its execution. They, further- 
more, believe that the citizens of the Commonwealth will, manfully 
and cheerfully sustain their representatives in this momentous ef- 
fort, and bear, without a murmur, the privations and impositions 
incident to it. 

Your memorialists pledge themselves and those whose organs 
they are to a cordial co-operation in this great work. Involving 
as it does the peace and happiness, the prosperity and glory of 
Virginia. Your memorialists 


Richard W. Henderson 
John 
William B. Tyler 
Henry Claggett 
J. A. Carter 

Ball 
Geo. N. Chichister 
Joshua Blume 
Wilson C. Dunop ° 


Loudoun 
(Resolutions) 


1st. Resolved that we are deeply sympathetic with our fellow 
citizens of Southampton in their sufferings and sorrows, and that 
we are sincerely desirous to take the most effectual measures to 
shield our beloved state from, and to guard our posterity against 
the repetition of such enormities and horrors— 

2ndly. Resolved that to complain of public evils which are re- 
mediable is the part of children to remove them is the part of men— 
3rdly. Resolved as the opinion of this meeting that the only ade- 
quate remedy for the evil which these resolutions discuss is the 
gradual emancipation of the slaves of the Commonwealth and the 
removal of the entire colored population, and farther that, so much 
time will be required for the accomplishment of this great object, 
none ought to be lost by delay— 


6 Loudoun County, December 23, 1831. 
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4thly. Resolved as the opinion of this meeting that a gradual 
emancipation and removal of the slaves of the Commonwealth is 
practicable, and upon this assumption, the continuation of slavery 
is forbidden by the policy of Virginia, repugnant to her political 
theory and Christian profession, and an opprobrium to our ancient 
and renouned dominion— 

5thly. Resolved that we view with profound sensibility the pro- 
ceedings of the female citizens of the County of Fluvanna, that we 
tender to them the homage of our most respectful sympathies, that 
we will share, cheerfully, with our fellow citizens, the toils, pri- 
vations, and burdens necessary to the attainment of the great end 
at which their memorial aims; and that we invoke our common 
legislators to commence while it is yet day, the glorious work of 
deliverance as well of the white as of the colored population of the 
state, and that we trust and believe the smiles of the Creator and 
Preserver of all men will accompany their arduous, patriotic and 
pius labors— 

6thly. Resolved that a committee of five be appointed by the chair- 
man of this meeting to prepare a memorial addressed by the chair- 
man of this meeting to the General Assembly in conformity with the 
sentiments expressed in these resolutions and respectfully asking 
that body to adopt such measures as, in their better judgment, they 
shall deem expedient for the accomplishment of the end proposed.’ 


To the General Assembly of Virginia 


The undersigned inhabitants of Prince William respectfully de- 
clare that they believe the time has arrived when it is highly ex- 
pedient that the general government should profess the power to 
raise and appropriate money to transport free persons of colour 
to the Coast of Africa and also the power to purchase slaves and 
transport them likewise. 

Therefore they petition your Honourable body to take the 
earliest and most effectual means to procure an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States which will give the Congress of 
the Union power to pass the necessary laws to carry into effect the 
above stated object. 


James Foster James Dowell John Davis 
Sam M. Tanney R. W. Weedon Warren Davis 
Michel Clary Sam Cocherel Sam Pendud 


7 Resolutions adopted at an anti-slavery meeting in Loudon County in 
1831. 
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Washington H. Howell 


Sam H. Fisher 


Thos. M. Bohannon 


Edward T. Spence Basil Cole Elias Clarke 
Thos. M. Boyle Sam C. Lewis Wm. Reed 
Wm. Calvert Alex Keys James Reed 


Robert H. King 
Thos. C. Roach 
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Thos. C. Thorndon 
D. H. Davis 


Thos. Y. Canby 
Levi Simpson 
John Shaw 
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Philip Drakens 
Benjamin Eves 


Craven P. Halley 
Thomas Custes 
John Shaw 
Thomas Egan § 
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Occoquan Prince William Count, Va. 
To General Brodnax: 


Dear Sir: 

As the organ of the signers of the indorsed petition, I have 
the honor of transmitting it to you, with the request that you will 
do us the favor of presenting it to the Assembly, and in doing so, to 
state, that, the petitioners are not tenacious of the means to be 
pursued for the removal of the burden, under which they labour, 
but merely suggest the plan, in our petition, to the Legislature, in 
hopes that from the many measures which will be presented to them 
they will adopt the most effectual, to remove from among us our 
entire coloured population. 

As a thing of course this petition would have been sent to our 
representative but the singular course he has thought proper to 
pursue on this all important subject, being in opposition to our 
views & I might justly add, to the known will of a large majority 
of his constituents determined us to apply to one who would more 
faithfully represent us. It required but a moment reflection to fix 
our choice. The liberal and high minded views expressed by you 
in a late debate honourable to yourself and reflecting honour on the 
land of our nativity assures us and every friend of the measures 
that from you they will certainly receive a cordial and powerful 
support. 

The signers of this petition, to a man, are anxious to get rid of 
that burden which they now see to be the only cause of our not 
marching with, or ahead of any of our sister states, to wealth and 
happiness. They see many of the poorer class of our citizens kept 
in a degraded condition by being forced by necessity to labour and 

8 Prince William County, December 29, 1831. 
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associate with slaves while a still larger number scorning to stoop 
so low are spending their lives in idleness and cutting them short 
with ardent spirits. With you we feel, that, this is not the time 
to postpone the important question whilst the burden is growing 
faster than the strength which must east it off, but, that now is 
the time we should profit by the warning hint of the immortal 
Jefferson and east it from us ere it is too late. We feel there is no 
time to lose and are therefore anxious that the Legislature should 
adopt some measure which would insure success. Looking forward 
to the speedy extinguishment of the National debt and feeling con- 
vineed, that, the General Government would still continue to re- 
ceive a large excess of revenue, we thought if our aims could be 
carried into execution, the money expended in that way, would be 
a wholesome drawback on our imports. It is somewhat reasonable 
to think, that, the free states which are all favour of the tariff, 
would agree to the measure as they would thereby be secured in a 
tariff of protection and we hope that few of our citizens would ob- 
ject to their portion of the burden while they would be receiving 
such valuable consideration. 

In fact if we could get rid of our coloured population we would 
not be opposed to a protection system, for the capital now invested 
in slaves, not producing half interest, should be transfered to manu- 
factories and public improvements. 

In consequence of the inclemency of the weather this petition 
had but a limited circulation not traversing one fourth of the coun- 
try yet it is signed by 14 the voters and by every one to whom it 
was presented not one rejected. With one or two exceptions the 
signers are all voters and many of them men of greater influence 
many are slave holders yet all spoke in the most unqualified and 
warmest manner in favour of some decisive measures being taken. 
From the knowledge we possess of the opinions of our citizens we 
have no doubt but nine tenths of them will sign a similar petition 
which will be presented to them at our court, the first of January. 
We believe if something effectual is not done this session the ques- 
tion will hereafter be a test one, at every election, we hope it will 
be the case throughout the state. 

I believe that to you, the importance of the subject and the 
circumstances under which we labour will be sufficient appology, 
even for trouble given by strangers, I am respectfully your obdt. 
sevt. 

Nathan L. Wums’°® 

9 Prince William County, December 29, 1831. 
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To the Hon. the General Assembly of the State of Virginia, the 
memorial of the subscribing females of the County of Augusta 
humbly represents, that although it is unexampled, in our beloved 
State, that females should interfere in its political concerns, and 
although we feel all the timidity incident to our sex in taking this 
step, yet we hold our right to do so to be unquestionable and feel 
ourselves to be irresistably impelled to the exercise of that right by 
the most potent considerations and the perilous circumstances 
which surround us. We pretend not to conceal from you, our 
fathers and brothers, our protectors by your investment with the 
political powers of the land, the fear which agitates our bosoms, 
and the dangers which await us, as revealed by recent tragical 
deeds. Our fears, we admit, are great; but we do not conceed that 
they are the result of blind and unreflecting cowardice; we do not 
conceed that they spring from superstitious timidity of our sex. 
Alas! We are timid indeed; but we appeal to your manly reason, 
to your more mature wisdom to attest the justice, propriety, of our 
fears, when we call to your recollection the late slaughter of our 
sisters and little ones, in certain parts of our land, and the strong 
probability that the slaughter was but a partial execution of a 
widely projected scheme of carnage. We know not, we can not 
know the night, or the unguarded moment, by day or by night 
which is pregnant with our distruction, and that of our husbands, 
and brothers, and sisters, and children; but we do know that we 
are, at any moment exposed to the means of extinction of all that 
is dear to us in life. The bloody monster that threatens us is 
warmed and cherished on our own hearths. O hear our prayer, 
and remove it, ye protectors of our persons, ye guardians of our 
peace! 

Teil us not of the labors and hardships which we shall endure 
when our bondservants shall be removed from us. They have no 
terrors for us. Those labors, hardships, can not be greater or so 
great as those we now endure in providing for and ruling the faith- 
less beings who are subjected to us. Our fears were they greater, 
still they are in our esteem, less than the small dust in the balance, 
compared with the burden of our fears and dangers. But what 
have we to fear from these causes, more than the females of other 
countries? Are they of the East and of the West, of England and 
of France, more ‘‘cumbered with much serving’’ than we are? Are 
they less enlightened, or less accomplished? However we may be 
flattered, we will not be argued out of our senses, and persuaded 
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into a belief which is contradicted by experience, and the testi- 
mony of sober facts. Many, very many of our sisters and brothers 
have fled to other lands, from the evils we experience, and they 
send us back the evidences of their contentment and prosperity. 
They lament not their labors dnd hardships, but exult in their 
deliverance from servitude to their quondam slaves; and we too 
would fly—we, too, would exult in similar deliverance were our 
destiny otherwise ordered than it is. That destiny is in your hands, 
and we implore your high agency in ordering it for the best. We 
would enjoy such exultation on our native soil. Do not slight our 
importunities. Do not disregard our fears. Our destiny is 
identified with yours. If we perish, alas! What will become of 
you and your offspring? We are no political economists; but our 
domestic employments, our engagement in rearing up the children 
of our husbands and brothers, our intimate concern with the in- 
terests and prosperity of society, we presume, can not but inform 
us of the great and elementary principles of that science. Indeed, 
it is impossible that that science can have any other basis than the 
principles that are constantly developing themselves to us in our 
domestic relations. What is a nation but a family on a large scale? 
Our fears teach us to reflect and reason. And our reflections and 
reasonings have taught us that the peace of our homes, the pros- 
perity of future generations call aioud and imperiously for some 
decisive and efficient measure—and that measure can not, we be- 
lieve be efficient, or of much benifit, if it have not, for its ultimate 
object, the extinction of slavery from amongst us. 

Without, therefore, entering upon a detail of facts and argu- 
ments, we implore you, by the urgency of our fears, by the love we 
bear you, as our fathers, and brothers, by our anxieties for the little 
ones around us, by our estimate of domestic and public weal, by 
presen! danger, by the prospects of the future, by our female vir- 
tues, by the patriotism which glows in our bosoms, by our prayers 
to Almighty God, not to let the powers with which you are invested 
lie dormant, but that you exert it for the deliverance of yourselves, 
of us, of the children of the land of future ages, from the most 
direct curse which ean befall a people. Signalize your legislation 
by this mighty deed. This we pray; and in duty bound will ever 
pray.’’ ?° 

10 Augusta County, 1831. This petition was presented a second time, 
January 19, 1833. 
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We a portion of the voters of Nelson County having taken into 
consideration the subject of Slavery in Virginia and after much 
deliberation and dispassionate consultation, unbiased by party 
spirit or feeling, resolved to unite our voices in petitioning the 
General Assembly for the enactment of a law making provision for 
the general emancipation and transportation of slaves from the 
limits of our state by sending them to the Coast of Africa or such 
other place or places as the Legislature in its wisdom may think 
proper to provide. In making this request it is not designed to 
throw a fire brand into the ranks of the opposers of this deeply in- 
teresting subject, nor is it intended to invite unjust or oppresive 
Legislation to attain the object of our wishes; and we feel free to 
confess that rather than oppress or be oppressed, we would prefer 
to leave the evil as it now stands altho its increase is truly alarm- 
ing; but the question is, can’t the evil be cured without producing 
oppression; we say it can, or at least we hope the Legislature will 
try the experiment and if oppression should be the consequence we 
will be the first to say stay proceedings; but we can’t agree with 
those few of our brothers who contend that it is no evil; nor with 
the many that it is so great that it can’t be remedied; but we do 
believe the body politic is morbidly diseased by this dreadful 
malady which can only be restored to its former healthful and 
vigorous condition by a timely, just, wise and prudent application 
of the means within our power. In asking that the facilities be 
afforded for the removal of this evil we do not ask that private 
property shall be violated ; no we would be the first to remonstrate 
against such a course; but we do say that we would cheerfully 
submit to a small increase in our tax if necessary to be applyed to 
providing a place for colonizing and to the transportation of the 
increasing part of the free persons of colour and such of a like 
class as may be voluntarily emancipated by their owners. With- 
out the means of transportation this or some other course that 
would not by possibility interfere with vested rights in property 
we think should and hope will be taken by the Legislature until we 
get rid of the free persons of colour, by that time it will be asser- 
tained what tendency it will likely have towards attaining the 
great object in view, but should it not seem likely to reduce the 
evil it may not perhaps, be amiss to increase the facilities for trans- 
portation in such a way as may be best calculated to meet the public 
approbation and gradually reduce the evil; but should not volun- 
tary emancipation to sufficient extent be the result of such a course 
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then it may become necessary to establish some more efficient 
remedy for the final extermination of the evil. We think it would 
be unwise as well as unjust for the Legislature by any means within 
the resources of Virginia to attempt to remove this evil at once or 
even in a short time; unwise because the transportation in that 
case would be more rapid than the increase of the whites and thus 
the State would be left in some degree without labourers. Unjust 
because it is an evil that has been accumulating for many genera- 
tions past and to get rid of it at once or even in a short time would 
be throwing too heavy a burden on the present generation by 
applying its industry exclusively to the extermination of this evil 
and thereby introducing a greater which should be cautiously 
avoided; upon the whole we believe the present generation for the 
peace and happiness of generations yet unborn should and cheer- 
fully ought as nearly as possible out of every species of property 
they possess, in proportion to its value contribute to the removal of 
the slave evil in proportion as it has accumulated during the last 
generation according to the best calculation that can be made. If 
some system sure but gradual could be established and pursued 
with moderation and good faith we believe our State would grad- 
ually be restored to its former healthful and vigorous situation ; and 
knowledge and virtue increase and the improvement of the fine 
arts, agriculture, commerce, mecanism, manufactories and internal 
improvements prosper. We contend that this is one of the greatest 
evils with which Virginia is beset and it is unwise to try to shirk 
around it by saying it is more than we can manage. We ask has it 
come to this, are the people of Virginia ready to acknowledge that 
an evil has been accumulating for more than two hundred years 
and that unnoticed which has grown to be so enormous that they 
are afraid boldly and undauntedly to meet it but rather prefer to 
walk around it by saying our ancestors bequeath us the curse which 
we cannot remedy therefore we will endure it our days and leave 
it to cure itself or to be cured by the wisdom and liberality of gen- 
erations yet unborn, we ask has Virginians come to this. Repre- 
sentatives of a people whose ancestors regarded war when waged 
for the benefit of posterity a blessing we ask if this is the will of 
your constitution or is it the will of any freeman in Virginia who 
lives to answer the noble purposes for which the God of creation 
created him. To these inquiries we confidently hope the Legisla- 
ture will respond by the inactment of a law making provision for 
the colonization and transportation of the increasing part of the 
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persons of colour and such of a like class as may be voluntarily 
emancipated by their owners without the means of transportation.** 


To the Honourable Legislature of Virginia. The american 
gardiners petition. Why should not Virginia be a free state. See 
the awful situation that we are placed in, see the disagreeable hoars 
of knight watch we kave to labor under besides the awful frights 
our companions undergo—see the awful midnight bloodshed 
screams & cries which we have had among us within few doors of 
our place of residence. Slavery is the greatest prop or the greatest 
curse for idleness that ever was introduced in America. See the 
number of citizens in Virginia that hold slaves by fives and by 
dozens that are a complete charge to them. I have set this de- 
termination to never allow a slave to labor for me. I set forth this 
example at my beginning some seven or eight years ago. I am 
induced to believe that there is a great number of our thoughtful 
citizens that would be glad to give up their slaves provided they 
would not be interrupted with them nor any others again. I now 
beg leave of the Legislature for a free vote throughout the state of 
Virginia for a small tax, say of one dollar on each slave and to in- 
crease every year one dollar higher. (By a free vote I mean that 
the polls shall be open and every person who is permitted to vote 
for members of the Legislature shall be allowed to vote in this in- 
stance and thus it will be determined by the voice of the whole 
state) and thus the state will be able to in a little time to purchase 
all the slaves and send them away. I do not wish any citizen to 
give up his slaves without compensation but I do consider it will 
not only be for our benefit now but it will be of the utmost benefit 
to our children—all of which is respectfully submitted 

by your fellow-citizen 
John Chamberlayn 
11 Presented, December 19, 1832, by Nelson County. It was signed by 


332 persons. 
12 Henrico County, Sept. 15, 1836. 21 other names are signed. 
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Negro Labor in the United States, 1850-1925. By CHarues H. 
Wester, Ph.D., Professor of History at Howard University. 
(Vanguard Press, New York, 1927. Pp. 343. Price 50 cts.) 
Negro history, although long neglected, is now receiving atten- 

tion. In such treatment as has been given it, however, little at- 
tention has been directed to its economic aspect. Negro labor has 
fortunately interested Dr. Wesley, and he has produced a valuable 
work. This treatise in a modified form was submitted to the 
faculty of the Graduate School of Harvard University in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. 

The purpose of the study, according to the author, ‘‘is to pre- 
sent a survey of the development and transition of Negro labor in 
the United States from the period of slavery to the period of the 
entrance of Negroes into industrial occupations in large numbers.”’ 
The author’s thesis is that Negro labor in this country has been a 
success. Practically all of the economic questions involved in such 
a study are duly treated. Such topics as the handicap of the slave 
workers, the inefficiency of the untrained, and their competition 
with freemen are scientifically treated. Questions as to the effect 
of immigration, the influence of trade unions, and the results from 
technical education, are presented in the development of the gen- 
eral theme. The work is well documented. It is supplied with 
useful maps and tables of statistics. The facts set forth are abun- 
dant; the arrangement is satisfactory ; and the book is convincing. 

The very first chapter of the work is a contribution. It is the 
only scientific answer to the question as to how the Negro func- 
tioned or seemed likely to function in the industrial development of 
the South prior to the Civil War. Authors have usually dismissed 
this question with the assertion that industrialism had no chance 
in the South because of the competition with slave labor. Dr. 
Wesley has given us an account of actual experiments and the re- 
sults obtained. In this respect he has made himself an authority. 

In the treatment of Negro labor during the Civil War there is 
new light on the attitude of the Union Army toward the fugitives 
and the unusual policy of the Federal Administration. Yet, dur- 
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ing the Civil War and after emancipation the freedman was not 
a public charge. He knew how to work. He did not wander from 
place to place as a vagabond. He left his former master for some 
other employer that he might have a better chance to exercise his 
freedom. When assured of fair treatment and just wages the 
freedman welcomed employment and worked efficiently. In this 
Dr. Wesley has given further support to this same contention as 
set forth in A. A. Taylor’s The Negro in South Carolina during the 
Reconstruction and The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virgima. 

In the development of his thesis the author is equally as suc- 
cessful in the treatment of the later periods. He is the first to 
bring to light the Negro labor leaders of the Reconstruction period 
and those who endeavored to interest the Negro in things economic 
rather than political. Here, then, is a new chapter illuminated 
with words of wisdom and unselfish service of men who pointed 
out the way in which the Negro is today gradually learning to 
direct himself. As to what his status might be today, had he 
learned this lesson earlier, the author dares not to say; but the 
facts presented may cause the speculative to indulge in prophecy. 

Dr. Wesley treats satisfactorily also the development of the 
Negro from the unskilled into the skilled laborer. He does not 
think that the failure of the Negro to compete with the foreigner is 
an evidence of any inherent incapacity. Race prejudice and social 
proscription have handicapped the Negro to the extent that he has 
been unable to compete with others who enjoy freedom in all its 
fullness. Statistics, however, show that the Negro has tended to 
develop rapidly under the circumstances. Given larger oppor- 
tunities, he will give a still better account of himself. 

In the discussion of organized labor the author shows by its 
history that it is impossible for labor organizations to be effective 
in this country without taking into consideration the Negroes who 
constitute one seventh of those who toil. He shows that the com- 
plaint that Negroes are hostile to the unions is merely another way 
of asserting that the unions are hostile to them. No Negro would 
leave a union as long as it is advantageous to remain in it. The 
unions have forced Negroes to the position of serving as strike 
breakers inasmuch as the loss of the prejudiced unionized white 
man is the gain of the ununionized Negro. The migration of the 
Negro to the industrial centers of the North may help to solve this 
problem. There the Negro stands on the threshold of modern in- 
dustry. The transition of the Negro to this new stage of develop- 
ment means pushing open the door of larger industrial opportunity. 
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The Virginia Negro Artisan and Tradesman. Number Seven of the 
Publications of the University of Virginia Phelps-Stokes Fellow- 
ship Papers. By Raymonp B. PincusBeEck, Ph.D. (The Wil- 
liam Byrd Press, Inc., Richmond, Va., 1926. Pp. 146.) 

This study follows somewhat as a model The Negro American 
Artisan by W. E. B. DuBois, in the Atlanta University Studies. 
It presents in detail for the State of Virginia the same sort of ac- 
count which Dr. DuBois gives in brief for the whole country. This 
new production, then, sets forth deductions which must be taken 
into consideration in the study of the social and economic condi- 
tions of the Negro before and since the Civil War. 

The work treats step by step the Negro Artisan in Virginia be- 
fore 1700, from 1700 to 1800, from 1800 to 1860, and since the Civil 
War. These chapters contain some valuable facts, but this por- 
tion of the work is inadequate. The materials for this period are 
collected with much difficulty and the author either did not know 
how to find them or tired of his task. The author sometimes yields 
to the temptation of saying more about the general trend of things 
among the upper strata than is necessary to give his subject the 
proper setting. The work contains too much of what was said 
and not sufficient of what was actually done. What he has pro- 
duced here, too, is not so convincing as one would expect in sup- 
port of his claim to portray the past and the present conditions of 
Virginia Negroes in the skilled trades. 

In Chapter VII in which the author treats the occupations of 
Virginia Negroes since 1890, however, the work shows improvement. 
Statistics for this period are more accessible. In 1890 the United 
States Bureau of the Census began to collect and publish data on 
Negro occupations. The author makes good use of other recent 
data in Chapter VIII in the study of the Negro artisans and trades- 
men in urban districts of the State. These parts of the monograph 
are interspersed with useful tables of statistics of numbers en- 
gaged. in mechanical pursuits, the distribution of trades and occu- 
pations, relative numbers of whites and blacks employed, average 
wages, and the bearing of education on the question. 

The writer says that he ‘‘does not attempt to advance any par- 
ticular thesis,’’ but he gives conclusions in which his point of view 
is made clear. His investigation seems to convince him of the need 
of more technical education for the Negroes. Every county should 
maintain industrial schools like Hampton, but he does not take the 
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position that technical education should supplant general educa- 
tion. He says: 

‘*Tt is of the greatest importance that Virginia realize that the 
progress of the whole State must be seriously handicapped so long 
as practically one-third of its population remains in the ranks of 
the unskilled. The State has left the support of higher institu- 
tions of technology for Negroes largely dependent upon private 
sources of revenue. As a result there exists a kind of paternalism 
growing out of the fact that the State has left the support of even 
the few Negro institutions of this type dependent upon the philan- 
thropy of a relatively small number of wealthy individuals of the 
nation. 

‘The great need for further education facilities with which to 
supply technical education to the Negroes of the State is accen- 
tuated by the fact that Negroes are not admitted to membership in 
the trade unions, and there exists practically no organization among 
them. Accordingly, they are denied the privilege of apprentice- 
ship afforded by unions, and other forms of apprenticeship are 
usually not open to them. With these handicaps and the poor 
facilities for technical training, it is remarkable that the Negroes 
have been able approximately to hold their own in the trades dur- 
ing the past thirty years. The Negro possesses what has been 
termed by some as a natural propensity for the work of the trades. 
This is evidenced by the large percentage of the total occupational 
choices found in these vocations. But the failure of the public 
schools to provide the proper courses in their curricula is evidenced 
by the large percentage of the Negroes who do not attain the vo- 
cations of their choice. 

“‘The type of education that is needed for the whites and 
Negroes of Virginia is that which will not only reveal and develop 
the latent powers of the children of both races according to their 
several abilities, but which will also show the dignity and impor- 
tance of skilled craftsmanship in mechanical vocations as well as in 
the professions and the so-called higher pursuits.’ 


Negro Housing in Certain Virginia Cities. Number Eight of the 
Publications of the University of Virginia Phelps-Stokes Fel- 
lowship Papers. By CHarues Louis Knicut, M.S. (The Wil- 
liam Byrd Press, Ine., Richmond, Virginia. 1927. Pp. 158.) 
This study ‘‘is intended to present a cross-section picture of the 

housing and living conditions among Negroes in three Virginia 
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cities of Richmond, Lynchburg and Charlottesville.’’ This study 
is a part of one of ‘‘a larger scope which has been completed for 
twenty of the larger cities promoted by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research under Thomas J. Woofter.’’ It would have 
been much wiser to extend the study of the Virginia cities so as to 
include all large urban centers of that State or all such communi- 
ties lying within the same natural boundaries, or within which 
similar social and economic conditions obtain. Brought out in this 
form, then, the work impresses the reader as interesting but not 
valuable. 

The methods used in making this survey are worthy of notice. 
Every Negro home in these three cities was not investigated. The 
author says: ‘‘A sufficient number of house cards was filled out in 
every section of the city in which Negroes were living to give as- 
surance of obtaining the desired result. In Richmond and Lynch- 
burg the workers were assigned to certain city blocks and the se- 
lection of the houses to be investigated was left to their discretion.’’ 
‘‘This method,’’ says the author, ‘‘has the disadvantage of omitting 
some of the less desirable looking houses and some which are dif- 
ficult of access in favor of those which are more attractive in ap- 
pearance and to which access is more easy. In Charlottesville, 
however, the houses to be investigated by each were designated.’’ 
This, therefore, does not seem to be a scientific investigation. The 
number of houses included in the investigation according to the 
author, however, was intended to be sufficiently large to include a 
representation of every type and class of house and living condition 
in each city. The houses were classified in four groups according 
to whether they were spacious, in good repair, well equipped, or 
deficient in these respects. In this way he presents the progress of 
the Negro in home building since emancipation. 

The work treats of the increase of Negro population, vital statis- 
tics, the migration to urban centers, and the results of the move- 
ment. Some tables of statistics are given but they are not much 
more informing than tables of the sort found in other available 
treatises bearing on the same questions. Facts of interest to 
serious students are not in abundance. In fact, the task under- 
taken has not been finished. When you have read the book you are 
fortunate if you have the desire to prosecute further this important 
subject which needs to be developed along scientific lines. 
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The South Africans. By Saran GertrupeE Mnwin. (Boni & 

Liveright, New York, 1927. Pp. 287. Price $3.50.) 

One would hardly expect a history from the author of God’s 
Step Children, and the volume before us is not an actual history. 
The work gives such an interesting survey of the background of 
the Europeans in Africa and such a frank treatment of the prob- 
lems of the races there, however, that students of Negro life and 
history must give it an examination. The work is more than mere 
impressions set forth for interesting reading. It is a book writ- 
ten for a definite purpose. 

The theme is that of the successive races of men who have oc- 
eupied Africa. From this point of view Africa is no more the land 
of the Negro than it is of the white man. Probably there were 
races in Africa before the Negro appeared on the continent. The 
Negroes exterminated them and took the land. The Bushmen dis- 
placed the aborigines, the Hottentots the Bushmen, and the Bantu 
the Hottentots. The white man has now come to exterminate the 
Bantu. The white man, therefore, is no more of an interloper than 
the Negro. It is merely the operation of the law of civilization and 
decay. This unrighteous world of our day has heard this before, 
but it will hardly accept the theory in toto. The author of this 
volume raises this question rather than settles it. 

Going further into the subject, the author begins with the back- 
ground of the European settlement of South Africa. What she 
says about the early colonial expansion of the Boers, Voortrekkers, 
of the refugees, of the Diamond Adventurers and Gold Seekers, is 
just as well told elsewhere. The book is more interesting in its 
treatment of South Africa today. In the last chapters of the work 
there are vivid pictures of living conditions, the political arena, 
and the present status of the country. 

Taking up the South African social order of today, the author 
writes of Boers, English, Jews, Asiatics and half castes or non- 
Europeans. Finally comes the Kaffir for his consideration. The 
manners and customs of the people, scenes in everyday life, are not 
neglected. The author here indulges freely in expressing what 
she thinks of the way the Europeans have handled the natives. 
She objects to the term ‘‘Native Problem’’ or speaking of it as one 
problem. ‘‘Natives are not merely natives. They are peoples, 
natives, groups, tribes, communities, kraals, locations, classes, sets, 
individuals. One might as well apply the same formula to a Turk 
and an Englishman, to a grandee and a peasant, as to a naked 
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Swazi, whose Queen is the hereditary rain maker, and a Christian 
Basuto living in his location at Bloemfontein, wearing European 
clothing, holding a life-insurance policy, sending his children to 
school, allowing them to learn the piano, playing tennis, singing 
hymns, and despising his neighbor whose house has a flat, instead of 
a pitched, roof of corrugated iron.’’ 

Taking up the encroachment of the European ideal on that of 
the Bantu, the author expresses her disapproval of brutal European 
methods but she is nevertheless inclined toward the idea of certain 
distinctions. Of wages, working conditions and the efficiency of 
Negro labor there is no end here as elsewhere. She finds some 
virtue in segregation but points out its difficulties, the chief one 
of which is the will of the native. The author finds the native lazy 
because he is not always a good tool in the hands of the European 
exploiter. When he learns to want things like those of the Euro- 
pean he will be more industrious. Yet to awaken his desires may 
cause trouble for the white man. ‘‘Here, then,’’ say the author, 
‘‘is an impasse. The white man has awakened the native, and, 
like a dream, the old savage life is ended. He has been called. 
He has arisen. He is on the road—travelling in the shadow of the 
white man, carrying his chattels. : 

‘“The white man looks around at this being he has himself 
aroused, who is following him; who is serving him; who is depend- 
ent on him; for whom, on the journey, he must provide. And he 
thinks how useful it is that someone else’s back shall be bowed un- 
der his burden, while he is free to exult in the air and sun of Africa. 

‘‘The native follows patiently. Now it is time to take food. 
The white man throws the native a scrap. They goon again. The 
native is useful to the white man, but also he makes demands on 
the white man’s resources. The master begins to wonder, a little 
resentfully, if he would not, on the whole, have been happier with- 
out his servant. 

‘‘The journey is an arduous one. The white man opens up 
again his bundle of food, and thinks that, really, he cannot afford 
to give any more away, that he needs it all himself. He begins to 
be resentfully conscious of this creature who makes demands on 
him. If only he could shake him off, he mutters to himself. He 
begins to feel that he is being dogged. He begins to suspect that 
the native isn’t keeping a decent distance. He begins to distrust 
him, to fear him. The native, he knows, is not getting enough to 
eat. What if he were suddenly to take it into his head to spring 
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upon him, and rob him of his means of subsistence, and run away 
ahead of him, and leave him there to starve? 

‘‘How can he get rid of the native? How can he get rid of 
him? 

‘‘He begins to make suggestions to the native that he should re- 
trace his steps, return home to his beginnings.”’ 

‘* ‘Took here,’ he says, ‘this journey of ours has been a mistake. 
You and I can’t do it together.’ 

‘“ ‘Tt is hard for both of us,’ admits the native. 

‘* “You’d better leave me,’ says the white man. ‘You’d better 
go back home.’ 

*“ “Go back?’ says the native. ‘Home? ... But the road has 
fallen in behind us. And my home is broken up. How can I go 
home now?’ 

‘**You are taking the bread out of my mouth,’ protests the 
white man. 

‘But I am carrying your load.’ 

‘* *T could have carried it myself. It would have been better.’ 

‘* «Then why did you call me?’ 

‘‘They face one another, unable to move forward, unable to 
move back. 

‘‘ And ‘I wish to God I never had called you,’ mutters the white 
man.’’ 
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Tue or Dapa ADESHIGBIN 


The Association lost a valuable coworker in the death of the late 
Dada Adeshigbin. He was a native African who distinguished 
himself in business at Lagos and in Nigeria. Among the many 
foreign firms which he represented was the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company. In appreciation of his career The Red S. Review, an 
organ of this firm, carried the following in its April issue of 1925: 


It is with very deep regret that we have to record the death of 
Mr. Dada Adeshigbin, at the age of 60, which took place on Sun- 
day, February 8th, 1925. 

For many years Mr. Dada Adeshigbin held an exclusive agency 
for the sale of Singer sewing machines at Lagos and in a section of 
Nigeria reached from that point, this agency being arranged in the 
early days when trade conditions were not so well developed on the 
West Coast of Africa as at the present time. Owing to changing 
conditions the agency was terminated on August Ist, 1924, but dur- 
ing its existence Mr. Dada Adeshigbin was very successful, and 
sold many thousands of Singer sewing machines in the territory 
allotted to him. 

Our dealings with him were always of the most pleasant nature, 
and we understood that he was an outstanding figure in the com- 
munity of Lagos, his name being a household word in Yorubaland 
for kindness and generosity. 

Mr. Oke Adeshigbin succeeds to the business, and we have no 
doubt that he will use every endeavour to continue the good work 
of selling Singer sewing machines to the natives of West Africa, 
as the firm still do a large business in this way despite the fact that 
they no longer enjoy the benefit of the sole agency. 


THE Passine or Evita M. Lyncw 


Equally sad was the loss in the recent death of another member 
of the Association, Miss Ella M. Lynch. She passed away on July 
31, in her fifty-ninth year, after having rendered valuable service 
as a teacher and a social welfare worker. Born and educated in 
the District of Columbia, she cast her lot among the people of her 
native community. She early made her influence felt in the 
church, and she easily took rank as one of the most efficient teachers 
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in Washington. In her recent years she became interested in the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People and 
rapidly developed into its most substantial supporter in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. She manifested much interest also in the work 
of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. It 
was indeed impressive, therefore, when persons representing these 
institutions and agencies paid her well-deserved tribute and fol- 
lowed her remains to the grave. 


EXPANDED PROGRAM OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE Stupy OF NEGRO 
LIFE AND History 


Dr. C. G. Woodson, Director, announces a decidedly enlarged 
staff and new program of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. 

In the first place, branches of the Association will be organized 
in all large urban centers and at least one in every section sparsely 
settled. There is an all but general demand for the extension of 
this work. Requests for the organization of branches come from 
reading clubs, literary societies, and churches. 

There are four important purposes in establishing local 
branches: To save such records of the Negro as old newspapers, 
books, letters, receipts, manumission papers, deeds, wills, and 
the like, bearing on the past of the Negro; to write the life histories 
of the near-great Negroes of whom the large majority of authors 
and editors take no account; to secure the cooperation of a number 
of persons who will learn to tell intelligently to children in schools 
and churches interesting stories of distinguished Negroes who have 
achieved things worth while; and to promote the actual study of 
the Negro in classes or clubs, proceeding according to a definite 
outline and under the supervision of the Director of the Association. 

To carry out this program the Association has employed a Field 
Agent and a Financial Agent. The Field Agent is Mr. John 
J. McKinley of Chicago. He comes to the Association with the 
prestige of thorough training at the University of Chicago and with 
the experience of an instructor at Winston-Salem Teachers College. 

Dr. Robert C. Woods, former president of Virginia Seminary, 
has been appointed Financial Agent. He will endeavor to stim- 
ulate friends of the organization to greater endeavor and he will 
help in the Drive of the Association for $20,000 to publish juvenile 
literature of the Negro. With his ripe scholarship, broad experi- 
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ence and wide acquaintance, he will doubtless be an important 
factor in the rapid expansion of the work. 


THe ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Association will be held in Pitts- 
burgh on the 25th and 26th of October. Special attention will be 
given to the centennial celebration of the Negro newspaper. The 
progress of the Negro in music will be emphasized, and the past 
of the race will be featured in various ways. 
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Douglass, Frederick, 40, 114-115, 162, 
399, 410, 516, 517, 518, 549, 550 

Douglass’s, Frederick, Paper, 520 

Dove, William, 328 

Dowd, Jerome, The Negro in Ameri- 
can Life by, reviewed, 557-559 

Drayton, Daniel, 105, 464 

Duchess of Sutherland, 168 

Dunbar, E., 329 

Duncombe, Mr., 294 

Dunlop, John, 134, 218, 235, 324, 399 

Dutch, the, in Africa, 577-589, 697- 
699 
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Earle, Thomas, 504 

East Africa, the situation of, 587 

Eaton, G. D., letter of C. G. Woodson 
to, 330-341; letter of Lillie Buff- 
rum Chace Wyman to, 345 

Edmunds, of Vermont, 124, 668 

‘*Education of the Negro in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, Prior to the 
Civil War, The,’’ 13-21 
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Edward Waters College, Spring Con- 
ference at, 359-364 

Edwards, Haig, 13 

Edwards, Mr., 434 

Egypt, 305, 306 

Elebeck Family, 368, 372 

Elebeck, Major, 371 

Elebeck, Sarah, 373 

Eliot, Samuel A., 445, 517 

Elliott, R. B., 667 

Ellis Family, 368 

Ellis, William, 381 

Ellson, Capt., 216 

Emancipation and Union, 594 

Emancipation Societies, 594 

Emancipation, The, an article for, 
254, 284 

Emerson, R. W., 113 

**Encouragement of the Slave 
Trade,’’ 22-32 

Endymion, The, slaves of, 243 

English, the, in Africa, 577-589, 697- 
699 

Enterprise, The, slaves of, 243 

Era, The, 598 

Estlin, J. B., 176, 399 

Ethics of exterminating natives, 582, 
583, 584-585 

Ethiopia, 291 

Evangelical Alliance, 399, 411; Lon- 
don Division of Provisional Com- 
mittee of, 401 

Evans, Mr., 227 

Everett, Edward, 219 

Examiner, British, The, 474 

Expanded program of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, 701-702 
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Fairbank, Calvin, 105, 328 
Farley Family, 368 
Farley, Jerry McH., 382 
Federal Laws set at defiance, 640 
Feerette, Wm., 19 
Ferguson, Dr., 223 
Ferguson, Lieut. Governor, 214, 215 
Ferguson, William T., a life member, 
572 


Fessenden, Samuel, 481 

Financial Statement, Complete, 567 

Finney, G. G., 448 

Fisher, Ruth A., 357, 571 

Fiske, John O., 458, 460 

Florida, 277, 282, 293, 320, 328; 
Negro fort in, 663-667 

Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro, 
review of, 97-98 

Fornichon, Mr., 28 

Forrest, General, Grand Wizard, 607 

Forster, Joseph, 205, 251, 252, 423, 
439 

Forster, William, 165, 203, 441, 513, 
526, 527, 656-663 

Forster’s, 175 

Forsyth, 207 

Fowler, Wallace, 622 

Fox, British Minister, 191, 213 

Fox, 8., 251 

France, 143, 219, 243, 254, 255, 261, 
267, 268, 273, 418, 498 

Franklin, Benjamin, relatives of, 177 

Frazier, E. F., 364 

Frazier’s Magazine, 496 

Free Kirk of Scotland, 167, 311, 317, 
324-327 

Free Negroes of Petersburg, Virginia, 
365-388 

Free Soil or Free Democratic Party, 
504-505 

Free Soil Party, 533 

Free States, 595 

Freedmen’s Bureau, 8 

Freeman Family, 368 

Freeman, O. 8., 549 

French, the, in Africa, 577-589, 697- 
699 

Friendly Union, 15 

Frost, Henry, 19 

Frost, Rev. Thomas, 15 

Fugitive Slave Law, 441, 446, 449, 
456, 460, 497 

Fuller, James C., 198, 249 

Fuller, work of, for Canadian Acad- 
emy, 252 

Fugitive Slaves, 285, 286, 287, 288; 
at Nassau, 300 
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Gag Law, 299 

Gallee Family, 368 

Gallee, Joseph, 381 

Gallee, Mary, 381 

Gardner, 419 

Garfield, James A., 123 

Garnes Family, 368 

Garnes, Thomas, 388 

Garnett, Henry H., 440 

Garrison group, 266 

Garrison party, 301 

Garrison, William Lloyd, letters of, 
33-40; mention of, 155, 162, 163, 
176, 177, 266, 301, 399, 412, 480, 
501, 513, 525, 545 

Gates, Seth Merrill, 259 

Gedney ’s libel, 189 

General Government, 426 

Georgia, slave trade of, 24-25, 27; 
flight from, 609-610 

German Revolution, 161 

Germans, the, in Africa, 577-5389, 
697-699 

Germany, 255 

Giddings, Joshua R., 220, 221, 293, 
309-303, 438, 550 

Giles, I. E., 359, 363 

Gillfield Baptist Church, 380, 383, 385 

Gilmer, T. W., 304, 307 

Gilpin, C., 441 

Glasgow Emancipation Society, 399 

Gleed, Carrie J., letter of C. G. 
Woodson to, 345-346 

Gonsalves, 419 

Good Hope, 416 

Goodell, William, 176, 189, 398, 406, 
497, 511, 513, 527, 537 

Goodell’s Slave Code, 515 

Gordon, Peter, 29 

Gould, Mr., 483 

Grace, Robert, 31 

Gradualism, 496 

Graham, John, 29 

Grant Administration, the, 639; 
proclamation of, 640, 641-642, 644, 
645, 646 

Great Britain, 143, 162, 164 

Greed, European and Japanese, 578 


Greeley, Horace, 483 

Green, Duff, 294 

Green, Jane, 384 

Green, Mr., 232 

Greenville, 610 

Gregg, E. J., 360 

Gregory, J. W., The Menace of Color 
of, reviewed, 353-354 

Grenada, the slave trade in, 29 

Grey, Lord, 156, 423, 435 

Gross, H. M., address of, 2 

Guizot, M. M., 136, 267-268 

Gulf States, 595, 596 

Gumpa, African Peter, 662 

Gurley, Mr., 34 

Gurney, J. J., 404, 439 

Gurney, Samuel, 175, 180, 245, 251, 
512 


H 


Hackett, Nelson, 226, 235 

Haensel, Mr., 213 

Hale, John P., 415, 418, 419, 438, 
488, 495, 504, 505 

Hambly, W. D., Racial Conflict in 
Africa by, 577-589 

Hamburg Massacre, 623-642 

Hamilton, the Honorable James, 29- 
30 

Hamlin, Edward, 379 

Hamlin Family, 368 

Hamlin, William, 379 

Hammond, Ex-Governor, 442, 454, 
550, 553 

Hampshire County, Virginia, anti- 
slavery petition from, 670-671 

Hampton, Wade, 613, 615 

Hankins, F. H., The Racial Basis of 
Civilization of, reviewed, 354-356 

Hanover County, Virginia, antislavery 
petition from, 675-680 

Harned, 424, 456, 463, 472, 493 

Harpers Weekly, 117, 119, 120, 121, 
124, 125, 127 

Harrison Street Baptist Church, 380 

Harrison, W. H., 193, 203 

Harry, a Negro teacher, 14 

Harvey, 130 
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Hatfield, Rev. E. F., 190 

Haughton, James, 468, 471 

Havana, papers bearing on the Ne- 
groes in, 55-95; mixed commission 
at, 191; mention of, 421 

Hawes, 252 

Hawkins, 419, 597 

Hawley, Joseph, 176 

Haynes, George E., 361, 362 

Hayti, 405 

Helper, H. H., 247 

Hemming, Rev. Mr., 521, 524, 526 

Henderson, Dr. Anne H. Abel, A 
Side Light on Anglo-American Re- 
lations by, 569; The Tappan 
Papers by, 128-329, 389-554 

Henderson, General, 308 

Henrico County, Virginia, antislavery 
petition from, 691 

Henry, Newport, 276 

Henson, Josiah, 516, 517 

Herald of Freedom, The, 248 

Herron, Rev. Dr., 33 

Hicksites, 301 

Hildreth, Richard, 196 

Hill, Elias, 618, 627 

Hill, Senator, of Georgia, 118 

Hill’s Patriot, 274 

Hinton, Alexander, 393 

Hinton, J. H., 136, 175, 207, 218, 226, 
251, 281, 282, 283, 284, 408, 513 

Historical Collection, The, 575 

History of the United States since the 
Civil War, A, review of, 351-352 

Hoar, Senator, 117 

Hobhouse, Stephen, 207 

Hockett, Thomas C., joint author of 
A Political and Social History of 
the United States, 102 

Hodgkin, Dr. Thomas, 144, 155, 175 

Hodgson, Adam, 173 

Holloway, Catherine, 21 

Holloway, Charles, 17, 21 

Holloway, Mary, 21 

Holloway, Richard, 15, 16, 17 

Hope, Albertus, 616 

Hopkins, 554 

Horsnail, William, 204 

Hottentots, 579, 697 


Houston, President, of Texas, 147, 
263, 278, 280, 281, 283, 284, 295, 
298 

Howard, Mrs., 510 

Howard, Robert, 17 

Howe, Senator, of Wisconsin, 118, 
121-122 

Hubbard, John B., 610 

Huger, Benj., 19 

Huger, Carlos, 15 

Humane, the, and Friendly, 15 

Humphries, Joseph, 15 

Hunt, Mr., 276 

Hurst, Bishop John, 360 

Hurston, Zora Neale, field work of, 
357, 571; ‘‘Cudjo’s Own Story of 
the Last African Slaver,’’ 648-663 ; 
Mosé, the story of the settlement 
of, by, 663-667 

Hutt, Mr., 154 


I 


Illinois, 271, 316, 317 

Impending Crisis, The, 247 

Inborden, T. S., letter of, 347-348 

Income of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 
567-569 

Independent Commonwealth and Trib- 
une, The, 455 

Independent, The, 449 

Independent thought in the church, 
11-12 

India, 173; Mohammedanism in, 578 

Irish Famine, 161 

Trish Patriots, 483 

Isambert, M., 265 

Italians, 577-589, 697-699 
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Jackson Family, 368 

Jackson, Pres. Andrew, 188, 444 

Jacksonville, Florida, Spring Con- 
ference of the Association at, 359- 
364 

Jacob, Samuel, 26 

Jamaica, the experience of, with the 
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208, 289, 291, 317, 405, 408, 410, 
411, 435, 438, 470, 485 

James, boat trade on the, 368 

James, L. 8., address by, 3 

Jarrat, Nancy, 370 

Jarratt, Alexander, 370 

Jarratt Family, 368, 369, 370 

Jarratt, John Fuller, 370 

Jarratt, Richard, 369, 370, 371, 385 

Jasper, John, 385 

Jay, William, 154, 176, 209, 220, 223, 
232, 239, 247, 250, 261, 266, 307, 
309, 404, 413, 481, 517, 519, 527, 
535, 543 

Jennings, W. W., History of Economic 
Progress in the United States by, 
102 

Jocelyn, Simeon S., 176, 207, 215, 220, 
222, 422, 481 

Johnson, O., 525 

Johnson, R. M., 298 

Johnson, Reverdy, 643 

Johnston, J. H., research of, 569-570; 
antislavery petitions of Virginia 
collected by, 670-691 

Johnston, W., 206 

Journal of Commerce, 309 

Journal of Negro History, The, the 
status of, 571-572 

Julian, George W., 495, 505 
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Kampala, college at, 580 

Kanko, 663 

Kansas-Nebraska, 531, 534, 546 

Keeby, Orste, 663 

Kegney, a teacher of Negroes, 19 

Kellogg, H. H., 257, 266, 312, 413, 
588, 589 

Kentucky, 256, 257, 259, 328, 389, 
390, 391, 396, 406, 408, 409, 410, 
411 

Ketley, Jas., 441 

King Family, 368 

King, Judge, 415 

King, W. R., 390, 391 

Kirk, 411 

Klingberg, Frank J., joint author of 
A Side Light on Anglo-American 
Relations, 128-329, 389-554, 569 
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Knight, Charles Louis, Negro Housing 
in Certain Virginia Cities by, ro 
viewed, 695-696 

Kossuth, L., 174, 463, 469, 471, 472, 
483 

Krout, J. A., 419 

Kruse, Rev. Mr., 305 

**Ku Klux Klan in South Carolina, 
1868-1871,’’ 606-647 


L 


La Chancellerie, Monsieur, 29 

Lafon, Dr., 260, 315 

Lafon, Thomas, 260 

Lambeth, borough of, 603 

Lanier, R. O’Hara, 362 

Latimer ease, 234, 245-246, 257 

Laurens, 628 

Lawrence, Amos A., 517 

Lawrence, William, 230 

Leaders, Southern, 594 

Leadership, the development of, 11 

Leavitt, Joshua, 144, 150, 151, 176, 
207, 215, 224, 235, 238, 239, 245, 
256, 257, 259, 262, 271, 275, 278, 
279, 280, 284, 292, 293, 296, 297, 
303, 305, 314, 321, 392, 415, 416 

Lee, W. H., 362 

Legrand, Mrs., 548-550 

Lemmon freemen, 494, 496, 546 

Le Moyne, F. Julius, 481 

Lewis, A. L., 362 

Lewis, Albine, 663 

Lewis and Clark, Negroes with, 347- 
348 

Lewis, Cudjo, the story of the last 
African slaver by, 648-663 

Lewis, L, O., 359 

Lewis, Sam, 413 

Liberator, The, 248, 461, 462, 463, 
469, 515, 549 

Liberia as a colony, 8, 142, 209, 373, 
378, 470 

Liberty Almanac, 415 

Liberty Convention, 271 

Liberty Party, 219, 246, 248, 255, 
276, 294, 301, 304, 311, 313, 393, 
415, 504 

Lillie, William, 464 

Lincoln, Abraham, 596 
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L’Instant, M., 251 

Lively Family, 368 

Locke, Alain L., review of The Negro 
in Our History by, 99-101 

Logan, R. W., address of, on Haiti, 3 

London Antislavery Committee, 277 

London Convention, 248, 262 

London Division of the Provisional 
Committee of the Proposed Evan- 
gelical Alliance, 401 

London Missionary Society, 129, 130 

London Patriot, The, 393, 476 

Long, Charles Sumner, 361 

Long, Henry, 446 

Longfellow, H. W., 112-113 

Longhead, of Pittsburgh, 39 

Lopez, General, 434 

Loring, Mr., 540 

Loudon County, Virginia, antislavery 
petition from, 682-684 

Louisiana outrages, 122; mention of, 
263 

Lowell, James R., words of, 596, 604— 
605 

Lucas, Eliza, 15 

Lumbwa, the, 588 

Lushington, Dr., 175, 216, 233, 252, 
441, 445, 512 

Lyles, Banks, 616 

Lynch, Ella M., the death of, 700-701 

Lynch, John R., letter of, on Civil 
Rights Bill, 667-669 

Lyon, Robert, 363 
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MecCaulay, 175 

McCrae Family, 368 

McCrae, Jack, 379-380 

MeDaniels, Gough D., address of, 2 

McKay, James J., 245 

McKinlay, William, 17, 18, 19 

McLean, Mr. Justice, 460 

MeMaster, J. B., 211 

MeMillan’s Magazine, 591, 598, 599, 
602 

MeNeill, Hector, 372 

Macdonald, Alexander, 526 

Madden, Dr. R. R., 156, 157, 158, 175, 
184, 185, 188, 192, 204, 251, 457 


Magazine Point, 661 

Maine, 219, 255, 256, 283, 485 

Malacca, 416 

Malta Anti-Slavery Society, 305 

Mann, Horace, 438 

Marsden and Ross, 129 

Marsh, Dr., 328 

Martin, H. G., 144 

Martinique, 255 

Maryland, 246, 389, 396, 439, 445 

Masai warrior system, 588 

Massachusetts, 255, 256, 294, 299, 395, 
429 

Matheson, Dr., 208 

Mathieson, William Law, British 
Slavery and its Abolition by, re- 
viewed, 96-97 

Matthew, Theobald, 157 

Matthews, Rev. E., 171 

Mauritius, 416 

May, David, 382 

May, J. F., 386 

Meaher Brothers, 648, 660, 661, 662, 
663 

Meaher, Burns, 660 

Meaher, Tim, 660, 661 

Melvill, Robert, 29 

Menace of Color, The, by J. W. Greg- 
ory, reviewed, 352-354 

Mendi, 239, 360 

Mendians, 211, 212, 213, 214, 223 

Menendez, 665 

Merrill, Major, 641, 645, 646 

Metcalf, Sir C., 280, 286 

Mexican War, 139-140, 161, 221, 407, 
412 

Mexico, 139, 140, 141-142, 149, 161, 
221, 222, 260, 263, 273, 294, 310, 
402, 405, 407, 410, 417, 418, 427- 
428, 430, 434, 495, 533, 594 

Miles, Edw. C., 431 

Miller, Andrew, 19 

Millin, Sara Gertrude, The South 
Africans, 697-699 

Milwaukee Daily Advertiser, 121 

Mims, Edwin, The Advancing South 
of, reviewed, 555-557 

Minors Moralist, 15 

Missionaries in Africa, 577-589 
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Missis ppi, 552 

Misi 246 

Mitex..i, James, 15 

Mitchell, Jesse H., a life member, 572 

Mobile Register, The, 648 

Mohammedan countries, slavery in, 
305-306, 307 

Monachee, (Kitty Cooper), 662 

Mood, a teacher of Negroes, 19 

Moore, J. M., 363 

Moosa, a Negro fort, 663-667. (See 
also Mosé, Moze, Mosa, and Mossa.) 

Morality, sexual, in Africa, 583-584 

Morgan College, annual meeting at, 1 

Morgan Family, 368 

Morgan, John, 204 

Morgan, Peter G., 382-383 

Mormons, 428 

Morpeth, Lord, 219, 297 

Morrill Tariff, 164, 165, 591 

Morton, Oliver P., 124 

Mosa, the colony of, 663-667 

Mosé, a Negro community, 571, 663- 
667 

Moze, a settlement of Negroes, 663- 
667 

Mumford, R. J., 122-123 

Munns, or Munz, 19 

Murphy, L. E., ‘‘The Civil Rights 
Law of 1875’’ by, 110-127 

Murray, Dr., 450 

Murray, Mr., 527 


N 


Nassau, 217, 219, 282, 283, 293, 300, 
303 

Nation, The, editorials of, referred to, 
120, 125, 126, 127 

National Era, The, 410, 415, 419, 436, 
452, 462, 506, 515, 520, 523, 549, 
550, 553 

National Liberty Convention at Buf- 
falo, 413 . 

National Republican, The, 120 

Neagle, J. L., 610 

Nebraska Bill, 525 

Negro History Week, the celebration 
of, 103-109, 359-360, 363, 572-573 


Negro Housing in Certain Virginia 
Cities, review of, 695-696 

Negro in American Life, The, review 
of, 557-559 

Negro in Our History, The, review of, 
99-101; mention of, 357-358 

Negro in the Reconstruction of Vir- 
ginia, The, 357 

Negro Labor in the United States, re- 
view of, 692-693 

Negro slaveholders, explanation of, 
332 

Nelson County, Virginia, antislavery 
petition from, 689-691 

Newberry, stories from, 609 

New British Empire, 22 

New England Anti-Slavery Society, 34 

New Mexico, 428, 430, 433, 436, 452 

New Orleans, 263, 264, 265, 272 

New World, The, 259 

New York, 27, 271, 393, 546 

New York Daily Times, The, 512, 619 

New York Evangelist and Observer, 
The, 449 

New York Herald, The, 219, 636, 644 

New York Observer, The, 450, 482, 
496, 516 

New York Post, 124 

New York Standard, The, 248 

New York Sun, The, 124, 448 

New York Tribune, The, 125 

News, The London, 598 

Nigeria, 587 

Nonconformist, The, 391, 406, 513 

Non-slaveholding citizens of the 
Southern States, 239 

Northern Democratic party, 595 

Nute, Grace Lee, letter of, concerning 
letters of George Bonga, 346-347 

Nyassaland, 588, 589 


Oberholtzer, E. P., A History of the 
United States since the Civil War 
by, reviewed, 351-352 

O’Connell, Daniel, 47, 157, 158, 176, 
181, 193, 311, 318 

O’Connell, Dr. Pezavia, address of, 1 

Oglethorpe, expedition of, 663-667 

Ohio, 256, 389, 398, 493 
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Old British Empire, 22 

Old Dominion, slave trade in, 22-24 

Olivier, Lord, The Anatomy of Afri- 
can Masonry by, reviewed, 561-562 

Olmsted, F., 551 

Omnibus Bill, 436 

O’Neall, J. B., 311, 316, 328, 483 

Oregon County, 283, 300 

Orr, Ex-Governor, 619 

Orsey, 663 

Owens, A. B., 625 

Owens, W., 328 

Oxford, Bishop of, work of, 413 


Paine, Judge, 490, 493 

Paine, L. W., 105 

Palmer, R., 476, 477, 479, 480 

Palmerston, Lord, 181, 205, 207, 411, 
441, 453 

Park, Joseph H., Thomas Hughes and 
Slavery by, 590, 605 

Parker, Joel, 491-492, 498 

Patriot, The, 513 

Patton, W. W., 206 

Payne, Daniel A., 19 

Peace Convention, 421 

Pearne, Richard, 31 

Pearson, William G., a life member, 
572 

Peat, John, 619 

Peck, Richard, 277 

Penang, 416 

Pennington, J. W. C., 257, 271, 425, 
446, 463, 510 

Pennock, Abraham, 481 

Pennsylvania, slave trade in, 25, 29- 
32; mention of, 406 

Pentler, Judge, 35 

Perry, W. A., 359, 363 

Personal liberty laws, 256 

Petersburg, Free Negroes of, 365-388 

Phelps, A. A., 177, 238, 257, 262, 398, 
399, 401, 405, 409, 410, 411, 412 

Philip, Dr., in South Africa, 129 

Phillippo, Rev. J. M., 290, 317, 407- 
408 

Phillips, Wendell P., 432 


Pierce, General, 487-488, 499, 505, 
511 

Pillsborough, M. B., 385 

Pillsbury, Mr., 540, 542 

Pinchbeck, Raymond P., The Virginia 
Negro Artisan and Tradesman by, 
reviewed, 694-695 

Pinckney, Justice, 15 

Plantation Overseer as revealed in his 
Letters, The, by John Spencer Bas- 
sett, reviewed, 349-351 

Plateau, a settlement of Negroes, 571, 
661 

Polk, J. K., 310, 311, 312, 315, 321, 
322, 326, 327 

Polute, 663 

‘*Pompey’s Pillar,’’ 347 

Portugal, 222 

Portuguese, the, in Africa, 577-589, 
697-699 

Postage Bill, 446 

Potter, Senator, 117 

Prime, Dr., 516 

Prince William County, Virginia, 
antislavery petition from, 685-686 

Princeton, Illinois, rescue at, 227 

Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, held in 
Baltimore, October 20 and 21, 1926, 
14 

Proceedings of the Spring Conference 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, held at 
Jacksonville, Florida, March 29, 30 
and 31, 1927, 359-364 

Proffit, Mr., 293 

Prohibition of the teaching of slaves, 
17-18 

Prussia, 219, 273 

Puckett, Newbell Niles, Folk Beliefs 
of the Southern Negro by, reviewed, 
97-98 

Purcell, Isaac L., 362 
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Quashy, a slave, 31 
Queah chief, 213 
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Race pride, the stimulation of, 9 
Racial Basis of Civilization, The, by 
F. H. Hankins, reviewed, 354-356 
‘*Racial Conflict in Africa,’’ by W. 
D. Hambly, 577-589 

Rainey, R. H., 117 

Randolph, B. F., 609 

Ransier, 612 

Ransom, The Right Rev. R. C., The 
Spirit of Freedom and Justice by, 
99 

Raston, Thomas, 328 

Raymond, John 8., 481 

Raymond, Mrs. Elizabeth, 213 

Raymond, William, 212, 213, 223, 228, 
230, 234, 239, 260 

Reed, Rev. Dr., 208, 403 

Reform movements, explanation of, 
336-337 

Reform, through the church, 11 

Reformer, The, 549 

Religious bodies in Africa, the work 
of, 579 

Religious force, the church 2, 11 

Republican Party, 322 

Research of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 
569-571 

Reuter, E. B., The American Race 
Problem of, reviewed, 559-561 

Rhenalds, Reuben, 384 

Rice, H. H., letter from George Bonga 
to, 53-54 

Richmond Examiner, The, 510 

Riddell, Mr. Justice William Renwick, 
Encouragement of the Slave Trade 
by, 22-32 

Roberts, J. J., 373, 378, 388 

Robertson, United States Senator, 629 

Rochdale Stores, 602 

Rogers, E, C., 549 

Rollins, Betsey, 369 

Rolp, Dr., 251 

Roman Cathoiie Church, 579 

Rood, Rev. Mr., 491, 498 

Rothschild, M., 483 

Russia, 143, 219 


Rutherford, S. W., Complete Financial 
Statement of, as Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 
567 
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St. Augustine, Negro fort near, 663- 
667 

St. Stephen’s Church school, 20 

St. Vincent, slave trade in, 29 

Salt Lake City, Negroes in the be- 
ginning of, 347 

Samana, 293, 438 

Sampson Family, 368 

Sampson, G. M., 360 

Sampson, Lavinia, 380-381 

Sandwich Islands, 260, 315, 486, 532 

Santa Anna, 149, 273 

Sasportas, F. K., 18-19 

Sasportas, Joseph, 19 

Saturday review, footnote, 592, 594, 
597 

Sayres, Mr., 464 
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Free Negro Heads of Families 
in the United States in 1830 


A VALUABLE STATISTICAL REPORT 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF AND EDITED BY 


DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 
Editor of the Journal of Negro History 


HE aim of this report on the Free Negro Heads of Families is 

to facilitate the further study of this neglected group. Most 

of these people have been forgotten. Persons supposedly well in- 
formed in history are surprised to learn to-day that about a half 
million, almost one-seventh of the Negroes of this country, were free 
prior to the emancipation in 1865. It is hardly believed that a 
considerable number of Negroes were owners of slaves themselves, 
and in some cases controlled large plantations. 


There were several reasons for selecting the census of 1830. 
In the first place, the earlier reports do not give as much informa- 
tion as the census of 1830. At that time, moreover, the free Ne- 
groes had about reached their highest mark as a distinct class. 
The reaction which set in earlier in the century restricted their 
freedom and in many cases expelled them from the South. This 
census, then, evidently reports the names of a larger number of 
representative free Negroes iian any other census prior to their 
debasement to a lower status or their migration from the South. 
This trek reached its highest point between 1830 and 1835. Most 
of the free Negroes in the North in 1830, therefore, had been there 
for some years. 


Having in some cases economic interests in common with the 
whites, the Negro heads of families when slaveholders often enjoyed 
thesame social standing. It was not exceptional for them to attend 
the same church, to educate their children in the same private 
school, and tofrequent the same placesofamusement. Under such 
circumstances miscegenation easily followed. 


By 1840 the trend toward degrading the free Negro to a lower 
status had become evident even in the apparently benevolent slave- 
holding states. Just before the outbreak of the Civil War the free 
Negro was receiving practically no consideration in the South and. 
very little in the North. History here repeats itself, then, in 
showing the varying attitude of the whites toward the blacks in 
the cycles of national development. 


350 pages $5.00 net $5.15 by mail 


The Ass’n for the Study of Negro Life and History, Inc. 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Negro Orators and their Orations 


500 Pages Price $5.00 net, $5.25 by mail 


By 
CARTER G. WOODSON, Ph.D. 


Editor of the Journal of Negro History 


OR some time there has been a demand for a work giving the 
most informing essays, lectures and orations of the dis- 
tinguished thinkers of African blood. To inspire the Negro 

youth he must know the strivings of others of his group, whe 
have wrought well in the uplift and the defense of their race. 
This work of Dr. Woodson meets this urgent need. 


This work presents an unbroken development of the thought 
of the Negro as it found expression in the spokesmen of the race. 
Each leader is introduced with an excellent portrait and an in- 
forming sketch of his life. Then follows the orations and the 
like in which the spokesman has given expression to the feelings 
of his particular group and suggested a program for the realiza- 
tion of its dreams. How these utterances connected with other 
thought and what they accomplished for the good of the cause 
may be studied further by using the footnotes appearing from 
page to page. 

The sketches in themselves constitute a brief history of the 
Negro in America and the speeches give the inside view of the 
forces at work among the Negroes and their reaction to such 
agencies. In each case there is a striking portraiture of a great 
subject, and, on the whole, an absorbing story of palpitating life, 
a panoramic picture of all the leading activities that constituted 
the life of the Negro. There is no better work to recommend 
either to the school or to the home. This book will undoubtedly 
take place among the most valuable works hitherto published in 
this neglected field. 


725 pages. $5.00 net. $5.25 by mail. 


The Associated Publishers, Inc., 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Negro Life and History, Inc. 
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S. W. RUTHERFORD, SEcRETARY-TREASURER 
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Active Membership, $3.00 Life Membership, $75.00 


Five Ways to Help This Cause: 


Subscribe to the JOURNAL 
Become a member of the Association 
Contribute to our Research Fund 


Collect and send us the historical materials bearing 
on the Negroes of your community 


Urge every Negro to write us all he knows about his 
family history 
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$20,000 NEEDED 


Help us raise annually the sum of $20,000 to finance the 
work of collecting and publishing the materials bearing on 
Negro life and history. Our efforts have hitherto been restrict- 
ed to what we have been able to induce interested individuals 


to undertake in their respective localities. Moving at this 


slow rate and insuch an unsystematic way, the work will pro- 
ceed so slowly that many valuable documents and the testi- 
monies of slaves and masters will be lost to the world and the 
story of the Negro will perish with him. 


To raise this fund we are appealing to all persons profess- 
ing an interest in the propagation of the truth. We need 


4 persons to contribute annually $1,000 ea 
6 


“ 66 500 6c 
20 “ 6s 100 
40 6 it} 6é 50 
80 “ “ 25 


The dual effort of the Association makes its work more 
expensive than that of other scientific :uovements. This 
undertaking differs from most of such enterprises in that it 
unites the efforts of both a learned society and a bureau of 
research. The Association is concerned with the discussion, 
publication, and circulation of historical materials, and at the 
same time it employs investigators to explore fields of Negro 
history hitherto neglected or unknown. This work cannot be 
successfully prosecuted with less than $20,000 a year; and if 
we hope to develop it in all of its aspects to prevent the Negro 
from becoming a negligible factor in the thought of the world, 
the income must be much larger than this. 


All contributions should be sent to S. W. Rutherford, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. 


The Association is incorporated and the Secretary-Treasurer 
is bonded. 
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THE EVERLASTING STAIN 


By KELLY MILLER 
Author of Race Adjustment and Out of the House of Bondage 


When a new book is announced by Kelly Miller, the public 
becomes expectant. For the past quarter of a century he 
has covered the wide range of the race problem in news- 
paper and magazine articles, book reviews, government 
documents, pamphlets and books. He is undoubtedly the 
greatest pamphleteer of the Negro race, having distributed 
over half a million documents inthisform. He has perfected 
the epistolary style of polemics beyond most writers of this 
age. His open letters to Thomas Dixon, Jr., and to Presi- 
dents Roosevelt, Wilson and Harding will take rank with 
the epistolary literature of all time. Kelly Miller is also 
without doubt the greatest essayist the Negro race has yet 
produced. His trenchant style, logic of treatment and 
comprehensiveness of presentation give his work a distinct 
place in the literature of the race problem. 

His published volumes—Race Adjustment, Out of the 
House of Bondage, and An Appeal to Conscience—contain 
scattered collections of his essays. No collection of books 
which professes to treat the race problem can be considered 
complete without these volumes. 

The present volume—The Everlasting Stain—contains 
Kelly Miller’s reflections on the World War and its after- 
math. Nowhere else will the reader find quite so free and 
candid discussion of this world-changing epoch upon the 
fate of the Negro race. 


Press ComMMENTS 

Boston Transcript—Written in a clear decisive style with a comprehensive 
and convincing command of the subject. 

Boston Post—Kelly Miller is one of the most thoughtful writers and best 
stylist of the Negro race. 

New York Tribune—Professor Miller is an able Negro leader—a man who 
has a keen and well trained mind. 

Detroit Times—Kelly Miller has the soul of an artist and an idealist. We 
cannot but be carried away with the splendid fervor for our Negro brother 
after reading Prof. Miller’s book. It is as big as all outdoors and aims at a 
readjustment on the highest principles. 

Pittsburgh Courier—The volume constitutes a strong and uncompromising 
appeal to the best there is in man. 

375 pages $2.50 net $2.65 by mail 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, 1538 9th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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A college that has its students devote one-half 
their time to actual, useful work is so in line with 
common sense that we are amazed that the idea 
had to be put in execution by an ex-slave as a life- 
saver for his disenfranchised race. Our great dis- 
coveries are always accidents: we work for one 
thing and get another. I expect that the day will 
come, and ere long, when the great universities of 
the world will have to put the Tuskegee Idea into 
execution in order to save themselves from being 
distanced by the Colored Race.—Elbert Hubbard in 
“A Little Journey to Tuskegee.” 


Location unsurpassed for Healthfulness. 


Perhaps there is a deserv- 


ing young man or woman 
in your community who 
needs A CHANCE. 


If so, perhaps Tuskegee 
Institute offers the very op- 
portunity which he wants. 


Tuskegee is not only a 
school. It isan institution; 
an influence. 


It helps the worthy stu- 
dent to help himself. 


Forty trades and industries for young men and women. 


Excellent Library and Normal course. 


Smith-Hughes Vocational Courses for advanced students. 


Industries 


Tuskegee Institute is no place for sluggards. From rising bell to taps, there isa 
full program—drill, class-room, shop, farm, etc. Perhaps your boy needs just the 
sort of training which Tuskegee offers. Write for catalogue and information. 


ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


Home Economics Agriculture 


Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Va. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


School of Agriculture—four-year 
course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Science. 


School of Education—four-year 
high-school teacher’s course lead- 
ing to degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence; and two two-year courses 
for primary, intermediate and 
upper-grade teaching. 


School of Home Economics—four- 
year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two- 
year course. 

Summer School for Teachers— 
courses leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and State 
Certificates. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


A four-year course leading to degree 
of Bachelor of Science and two- 
year course—aims to prepare 
men and women for business 
positions or to teach business 
subjects. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


A one-year professional course—aims 
to prepare librarians for schools, 
colleges and branch libraries in 
city systems. 


TRADE SCHOOL 


A four-year course leading to degree 
of Bachelor of Science—aims to 
train skilled builders. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
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Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Founded by General O. O. Howard 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, S.T.M., D.D., President 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., Secretary-Treasurer 


The Capstone of Negro Education 


A University located at the Capital of the Nation. Modern, 
scientific and general equipment. A plant with approximately 
$2,000,000. A faculty of 175 members. A student body (1923- 
24) of 2,007 from 37 different states and 10 foreign countries. 
Generally acknowledged to be the outstanding National University 
of the Colored People of America. 


Purpose 


To provide the Twelve Million Colored people of the United States 
with college-trained and professional leaders through its courses in 
Arts, Sciences, Sociology, Education; its Schools of Music, Archi- 
tecture, Engineering, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion and 
Law. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning of any quarter 


Spring Quarter - - - - - - = March 10, 1927 


Summer Quarter - - - - - June 20, 21, 22, 1927 
REGISTRATION Autumn Quarter - - - September 26, 27, 28, 1927 
Winter Quarter - - - - - - January 3, 4, 1928 
For Catalog and Information, write . 
F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
HowarpD UNIVERSITY Washington, D. C. 


Two New Books, by Bishop R. A. Carter 


Feeding Among the Lilies 
A book of sermons and addresses. And 


Canned Laughter 


A book of selected anecdotes for all public speakers, and for those who 


wish to enjoy a good laugh under the shadow of the evening lamp. 
Price, $1.50 each 


Send to the C. M. E. BOOK HOUSE, Jackson, Tenn., or to BISHOP R. A. CARTER, 


4408 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Three Valuable Books for You 


A Century of Negro Migration 
By DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 


This is the first effort to trace the movements which 
have during thelast century set the Negro population 
moving from the South to the North. Every phase of 
Negro life and history having a bearing on this neglected 
field has been adequately treated. Why the Negroes 
have gone, where they have settled and what they are 
doing are all carefully explained. 

250 pp. Price $2.10 


The Education of the Negro Prior 
to 1861 


By DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 


This book is unique in that it is the first attempt to 
write an account of the efforts put forth to enlighten 
Negroes during the days of slavery. It is constantly re- 
ferred to as an authority constituting a new page in the 
history of the black man. This is oneof the few books 
treating Negro history scientifically. 

460 pp. Price $2.65 


Slavery in Kentucky 
By DR. IVAN E. McDOUGLE 


Professor at Goucher College 


This is an attempt to give a connected and concise 
account of the institution of slavery as it existed in the 
State of Kentucky from 1792 to 1865. In this study 
the chief emphasis has been placed on the legal, economic 
and social history of slavery in Kentucky. Mention of 
the antislavery struggle is also made. 

125 pp. Price $1.10 


These Books may be obtained from 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington, D.C. ff 
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Emphatically! 


ry PRINTED WORD can 
aid your business. You have 

read this Advertisement be- 
cause it attracted your attention, and 
by the same token you can get 
printing service from us that will do 
the same for you. 


With us, good printing means print- 
ing that does the job you want it to 
do. When we know what a client 
wishes to accomplish we help him 
get results by mixing type, ink and 


brains. 


Consult us at any time—on the job you 
have ready now—our plant and equip- 
ment is such that we can deliver a thou- 
sand or a million pieces of printed matter, 


well done from the first piece to the last. 


47 West Lemon Street 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Lancaster Press, Incorporated 
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nies more than a century ago. 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 


Toussaint L’Ouverture 
A Biography in French 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes and Vocabulary, 


G. R. Simpson, Ph.D., Instructor in Modern Languages 
in the Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C. 


The purpose of this work is to present this interesting story as 
stimulating reading matter for French classes. While thus planned 
for teaching a language, the work is intended at the same time to 
increase the student’s knowledge of history. The work will, there- 
fore, prove to be useful not only to the teachers and students but 
will make a useful volume for any one interested in studying West- 
ern civilization as it affected the Negro rising in the French colo- 


152 pages, $1.00 net, $1.10 by mail. 


The Associated Publishers 


Washington, D. C. 


Morehouse College 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within re- 
cent years for its emphasis on all 
sides of manly development — the 
only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of 
Negro young men. 


Graduates given high ranking 
by greatest northern universities. 
Debating, Y. M. C. A., athletics, 
all live features. 


For information, address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


SAMUEL HUSTON 
COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Recognized as an “A” Class four 
year college by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


First Colored school to be accredited 
under the present modern stand- 
ards of Texas; this speaks for itself. 
Six years of work: (a) The last two 
years of High School; (b) Four 
years of college leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree. 


For further information address: 


T. R. DAVIS, President 
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The Crooked Tree 
By John C. Wright 


THIS remarkable account of the 

legendary history of the American 

Indian is presented in a new and 

handsomer edition. 

Mr. Wright in whose veins flows a 
mixture of the early French-Can- 
adian and Indian settlers received 
all this information from his grand- 
mother who lived to be 102 years 
old. His book is the most authen- 
tic account of Indian legends pub- 


lished. Retail price $1.50 
Jobbers prices on application. 
C. F. ERWIN 


Box 25, Harbor Springs, Mich. 


THE LAKESIDE PRESS 


Southern Aid Society 
of Ua., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE : 525-7-9 N. Second 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


Insures against 
Sickness, Accident and 
Death 


OPERATING IN VIRGINIA AND 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
SAMUEL COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 
W. E. B. DU BOIS 


them. 


1538 NINTH STREET, N. W. 


The Real Thing At Last 


NEGRO PICTURES 
FOR THE SCHOOL AND HOME 


Photographs 11 by 14, finished in black tone of a size to allow 
a suitable margin for framing. The following are available: 


And others to be produced in similar form. 
Price $1.00 each 


Remember that these are actual photographs made by one of the best photog- 
raphers in the United States. No school or home should longer be without 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 


ROLAND HAYES 

HENRY O. TANNER 
CARTER G. WOODSON 
DEAN KELLY MILLER 
COLONEL CHARLES YOUNG 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


OF THE 


FOURTH EDITION OF 
THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 


This is a very much revised and enlarged work. In fact, 
the book has been so expanded as to make it practically a 
new volume which might more appropriately appear under 
a different title. Whereas the first, second, and third edi- 
tions were primarily intended to present the facts of his- 
tory as influenced by the Negro, this edition does this thing 
and at the same time presents in detail the leading move- 
ments which have touched the life of the Negro in Africa 
and America. For this very reason, the book has been en- 
larged so as to contain 251 pages more than the first edition. 
The trimmed size has also been so increased as to appear 
half again as large as the original. 


Here we penetrate the unknown African background, we 
see its peculiar institutions, we find the African playing his 
part in the drama of history in the ancient world, and we 
finally see the foreigners interloping to destroy the peace of 
the continent. These features, together with numerous illus- 
trations of African customs, of the primitive art of the 
Negro, and of the people themselves in action, make this the 
most useful book on the Negro now before the public. 


This book is handsomely bound in Maroon Cloth. It also 
appears in a beautiful De Luxe, imitation leather edition, or- 
namented with gold. The cloth edition sells for $3.25 by 
mail and the De Luxe edition for $4.25. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Liberal discount allowed. 
Write for terms immediately. There should be an agent in 
each community. The book should be in every home. 


The Associated Publishers, Inc. 


1538 Ninth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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THE EVERLASTING STAIN 


By KELLY MILLER 


Author of Race Adjustment and Out of the House of Bondage 

When a new book is announced by Kelly Miller, the public 
becomes expectant. For the past quarter of a century he 
has covered the wide range of the race problem in news- 
paper and magazine articles, book reviews, government 
documents, pamphlets and books. He is undoubtedly the 
greatest pamphleteer of the Negro race, having distributed 
over half a million documents inthis form. He has perfected 
the epistolary style of polemics beyond most writers of this 
age. His open letters to Thomas Dixon, Jr., and to Presi- 
dents Roosevelt, Wilson and Harding will take rank with 
the epistolary literature of all time. Kelly Miller is also 
without doubt the greatest essayist the Negro race has yet 
produced. His trenchant style, logic of treatment and 
comprehensiveness of presentation give his work a distinct 
place in the literature of the race problem. 

His published volumes—Race Adjustment, Out of the 
House of Bondage, and An Appeal to Conscience—contain 
scattered collections of his essays. No collection of books 
which professes to treat the race problem can be considered 
complete without these volumes. 

The present volume—The Everlasting Stain—contains 
Kelly Miller’s reflections on the World War and its after- 
math. Nowhere else will the reader find quite so free and 
candid discussion of this world-changing epoch upon the 
fate of the Negro race. 


Press CoMMENTS 

Boston Transcript—Written in a clear decisive style with a comprehensive 
and convincing command of the subject. 

Boston Post—Kelly Miller is one of the most thoughtful writers and best 
stylist of the Negro race. 

New York Tribune—Professor Miller is an able Negro leader—a man who 
has a keen and well trained mind. 

Detroit Times—Kelly Miller has the soul of an artist and an idealist. We 
cannot but be carried away with the splendid fervor for our Negro brother 
after reading Prof. Miller’s book. It is as big as all outdoors and aims at a 
readjustment on the highest principles. 

Pittsburgh Courier—The volume constitutes a strong and uncompromising 
appeal to the best there is in man. 

375 pages $2.50 net $2.65 by mail 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, 1538 9th St., N. W. Washington, D.C. 
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A college that has its students devote one-half 
their time to actual, useful work is so in line with 
common sense that we are amazed that the idea 
had to be put in execution by an ex-slave as a life- 
saver for his disenfranchised race. Our great dis- 
coveries are always accidents: we work for one 
thing and get another. I expect that the day will 
come, and ere long, when the great universities of 
the world will have to put the Tuskegee Idea into 
execution in order to save themselves from being 
distanced by the Colored Race.—Elbert Hubbard in 


Perhaps there is a deserv- 
ing young man or woman 
in your community who 
needs A CHANCE. 


If so, perhaps Tuskegee 
Institute offers the very op- 
portunity which he wants. 


Tuskegee is not only a 
school. It isan institution; 
an influence. 


“A Little Journey to Tuskegee.” It helps the worthy etu- 


dent to help himself. 


Location unsurpassed for Healthfulness. 
Forty trades and industries for young men and women. 
Excellent Library and Normal course. 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Courses for advanced students. 


Home Economics Agriculture Industries 


Tuskegee Institute is no place for sluggards. From rising bell to taps, there isa 
full program—drill, class-room, shop, farm, etc. Perhaps your boy needs just the 
sort of training which Tuskegee offers. Write for catalogue and information. 


ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Va. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


School of Agriculture—four-year A four-year course leading to degree 
course leading to degree of Bach- of Bachelor of Science and two- 
elor of Science. vear course—aims to prepare 


School of Education—four-year men and women for business 
high-school teacher’s course lead- ar menng or to teach business 
ing to degree of Bachelor of Sci- TANPOOS. 


ence; and two two-year courses LIBRARY SCHOOL 


for primary, intermediate and 
upper-grade teaching. A one-year professional course—aims 


School of Home Economics—four- to prepare librarians for schools, 
year course leading to degree of colleges and branch libraries in 
Bachelor of Science; and two- city systems. 
year course. 


Summer School for Teachers— TRADE SCHOOL 
courses leading to degree of A four-year course leading to degree 
Bachelor of Science and State of Bachelor of Science—aims to 
Certificates. train skilled builders. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 


Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Founded by General O. O. Howard 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, S.T.M., D.D., President 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., Secretary-Treasurer 


The Capstone of Negro Education 


A University located at the Capital of the Nation. Modern, 
scientific and general equipment. A plant with approximately 
$2,000,000. A faculty of 175 members. A student body (1923- 
24) of 2,007 from 37 different states and 10 foreign countries. 
Generally acknowledged to be the outstanding National University 
of the Colored People of America. 


Purpose 


To provide the Twelve Million Colored people of the United States 
with college-trained and professional leaders through its courses in 
Arts, Sciences, Sociology, Education; its Schools of Music, Archi- 
tecture, Engineering, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion and 
Law. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning of any quarter. 


Spring Quarter - - - - - - - March 19, 1927 


Summer Quarter - - - - - Jume 20, 21, 22, 1927 
REGISTRATION Autumn Quarter - - - September 26, 27, 28, 1927 
Winter Quarter - - - - - - January 3, 4, 1928 


For Catalog and Information, write 
F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 


Howarp UNIVERSITY Washington, D. C. 


Two New Books, by Bishop R. A. Carter 
Feeding Among the Lilies 


A book of sermons and addresses. And 


Canned Laughter 
A book of selected anecdotes for all public speakers, and for those who 
wish to enjoy a good laugh under the shadow of the evening lamp. 
Price, $1.50 each 


Send to the C. M. E. BOOK HOUSE, Jackson, Tenn., or to BISHOP R. A. CARTER, 
4408 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Three Valuable 


A Century of Negro Migration 
By DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 


This is the first effort to trace the movements which 
have during thelast century set the Negro population 
moving from the South to the North. Every phase of 
Negro life and history having a bearing on this neglected 
field has been adequately treated. Why the Negroes 
have gone, where they have settled and what they are 
doing are all carefully explained. 

250 pp. Price $2.10 


The Education of the Negro Prior 
to 1861 


By DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 


This book is unique in that it is the first attempt to 
write an account of the efforts put forth to enlighten 
Negroes during the days of slavery. It is constantly re- 
ferred to as an authority constituting a new page in the 
history of the black man. This is oneof the few books 
treating Negro history scientifically. 

460 pp. Price $2.65 


Slavery in Kentucky 
By DR. IVAN E. McDOUGLE 


Professor at Goucher College 


This is an attempt to give a connected and concise 
account of the institution of slavery as it existed in the 
State of Kentucky from 1792 to 1865. In this study 
the chief emphasis has been placed on the legal, economic 
and social history of slavery in Kentucky. Mention of 
the antislavery struggle is also made. 

125 pp. Price $1.10 


These Books may be obtained from 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Emphatically 


PRINTED WORD can 
aid your business. You have 

read this Advertisement _be- 
cause it attracted your attention, and 
by the same token you can get 
printing service from us that will do 
the same for you. 


With us, good printing means print- 
ing that does the job you want it to 
do. When we know what a client 
wishes to accomplish we help him 
get results by mixing type, ink and 
brains. 


Consult us at any time—on the job you 
have ready now—our plant and equip- 
ment is such that we can deliver a thou- 
sand or a million pieces of printed matter, 


well done from the first piece to the last. 


47 West Lemon Street 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Lancaster Press, Incorporated 
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nies more than a century ago. 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 


Toussaint L’Ouverture 
A Biography in French 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes and Vocabulary, 
By 


G. R. Simpson, Ph.D., Instructor in Modern Languages 
in the Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C. 


The purpose of this work is to present this interesting story as 
stimulating reading matter for French classes. 
for teaching a language, the work is intended at the same time to 
increase the student’s knowledge of history. 
fore, prove to be useful not only to the teachers and students but 
will make a useful volume for any one interested in studying West- 
ern civilization as it affected the Negro rising in the French colo- 


152 pages, $1.00 net, $1.10 by mail. 


The Associated Publishers 


While thus planned 


The work will, there- 


Washington, D. C. 


Morehouse College 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within re- 
cent years for its emphasis on ali 
sides of manly development — the 
only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of 
Negro young men. 


Graduates given high ranking 
by greatest northern universities. 
Debating, Y. M. C. A., athletics, 
all live features. 


For information, address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


SAMUEL HUSTON 
COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Recognized as an ‘‘A” Class four 
year college by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


First Colored school to be accredited 
under the present modern stand- 
ards of Texas; this speaks for itself. 
Six years of work: (a) The last two 
years of High School; (b) Four 
years of college leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree. 


For further information address: 


T. R. DAVIS, President 
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The Crooked Tree 
By John C. Wright | Southern Aid Society 


of Ua., Inc. 


THIS remarkable account of the 
legendary history of the American 
Indian is presented in a new and 
HOME OFFICE: 525-7-9 N. Second 
r. Wright in whose veins flows a . 
mixture the early French-Can- 
adian and Indian settlers received 
all this information from his grand- Insures against 
mother who lived to be 102 years 
old. His book is the most authen- Sickness, Accident and 
tic account of Indian legends pub- 


lished. Retail price $1.50 Death 
Jobbers prices on application. 
C. F. ERWIN OPERATING IN VIRGINIA AND 
Box 25, Harbor Springs, Mich. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE LAKESIDE PRESS 


The Real Thing At Last 


NEGRO PICTURES 
FOR THE SCHOOL AND HOME 


Photographs 11 by 14, finished in black tone of a size to allow 
a suitable margin for framing. The following are available: 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS ROLAND HAYES 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON HENRY O. TANNER 

PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR CARTER G. WOODSON 
SAMUEL COLERIDGE-TAYLOR DEAN KELLY MILLER 
JAMES WELDON JOHNSON COLONEL CHARLES YOUNG 


W. E. B. DU BOIS 
And others to be produced in similar form. 
Price $1.00 each 


Remember that these are actual photographs made by one of the best photog- 
raphers in the United States. No school or home should longer be without 


them. 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


OF THE 


FOURTH EDITION OF 
THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 


This is a very much revised and enlarged work. In fact, 
the book has been so expanded as to make it practically a 
new volume which might more appropriately appear under 
a different title. Whereas the first, second, and third edi- 
tions were primarily intended to present the facts of his- 
tory as influenced by the Negro, this edition does this thing 
and at the same time presents in detail the leading move- 
ments which have touched the life of the Negro in Africa 
and America. For this very reason, the book has been en- 
larged so as to contain 251 pages more than the first edition. 
The trimmed size has also been so increased as to appear 
half again as large as the original. 


Here we penetrate the unknown African background, we 
see its peculiar institutions, we find the African playing his 
part in the drama of history in the ancient world, and we 
finally see the foreigners interloping to destroy the peace of 
the continent. These features, together with numerous illus- 
trations of African customs, of the primitive art of the 
Negro, and of the people themselves in action, make this the 
most useful book on the Negro now before the public. 

This book is handsomely bound in Maroon Cloth. It also 
appears in a beautiful De Luxe, imitation leather edition, or- 
namented with gold. The cloth edition sells for $3.25 by 
mail and the De Luxe edition for $4.25. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Liberal discount allowed. 
Write for terms immediately. There should be an agent in 
each community. The book should be in every home. 


The Associated Publishers, Inc. 


1538 Ninth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 
NEGRO CHURCH 


By CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 
330 pp. Illustrated Price $2.65 by mail 
Second Edition 


This is a popular treatise in a neglected field compelling the 
attention of those interested in the Negro and of those pursuing 
the study of history in all of its phases. No effort has been 
made to document this work; but the narrative is told in such a 
straightforward manner and shows so much acquaintance of the 
author with the general history of the country that the story 
carries conviction. In one panorama the reader sees the coming 
of the early missionaries, the appearance of the Negro preacher 
as the result of liberalizing influences, the rise of the African 
church, its struggles with forces without and within, and finally 
its triumph as a socializing institution around which develops 
the new life of a rising race. This book may be read with profit, 
thererore, by any seeker after the truth and must be read by all 
desiring to be informed as to the social forces at work in this 


country. 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
_ WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE NEGRO 


OUR HISTORY 


2 


646 pp. 


. By Dr. Carter G. Woodson 


FourTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 


Illustrated Price by mail $3.25 


In this work the author has endeavored to meet the 
long felt want for a suitable textbook adapted to the 
capacity of high school and college students desir- 
ous of knowing the leading facts of Negro life and 
history. The numerous references for more extensive | 
treatment of the various topics considered, moreover, 
render it useful for classes in universities. 


The author has treated every important phase of 
history influenced by the Negro. Beginning with the 
situation in Africa, the author discusses the enslave- 
ment of the race at home and abroad, the sort of bond- 
age experienced, the first steps fov its amelioration, 
the reaction against the Negro, the economic aspect of 
slavery, abolition, colonization, the question in Con- 
greas, the Civil War, the reconstruction, the readjust- 
ment, the achievements of the race in freedom, the 
Negro in the World War, and the struggle for social 
justice. 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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